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WHITTIER   AND    LOWELL   AS   TYPICAL   AMERICAN 

POETS. 

fHE  Americanism  of  Whittier  and  Lowell,  our  most  peculiarly 
national  poets,  has  recently  received  so  much  attention  that 
any  attempt  to  discuss  it  further  may  seem  at  first  thought  super- 
fluous. Yet,  howsoever  familiar  it  may  become,  the  subject  is  one 
which  can  never  grow  tiresome,  and  perhaps  another  word  upon 
it  will  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

The  term  "  typical  American  poet,"  which  appears  so  simple 
and  precise,  is  found,  upon  reflection,  to  be,  in  reality,  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  it  must  be  fully  explained  before  it  can  be  used 
with  discrimination.  To  define  them  :  Atypical  American  poet, 
if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  no  literary  term  can  be 
fixed  with  mathematical  exactness — a  typical  American  poet  is 
one  whose  poems  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  distinctive  influences  of 
America ;  his  own  character  will  be  seen  to  have  been  moulded 
by  his  American  environment,  and  he  will  give  expression  to 
American  ideas  and  ideals.  In  other  words,  he  will  be  a  typical 
American  who  voices  his  Americanism  in  poetry. 

Preeminent  among  those  qualities  which  stamp  a  man  as  a  true 
citizen  of  our  Republic,  stands  patriotism,  and  a  most  ardent  patriot- 
ism is  inherent  in  all  the  writings  of  Whittier  and  Lowell  alike. 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  majority  of  the  former's  poems,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  latter's,  deal  with  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can scenes,  subjects,  or  personages.  While  slavery  existed  Whit- 
tier's  *'  Muse,"  like  himself,  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
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struggle  against  it;  and  Lowell,  too,  would  sometimes  break  out 
in  such  strains  as  those  of  '*  The  Present  Crisis  "  even  before  he  be- 
gan ''  The  Biglow  Papers."  These  constituted  a  running  commen- 
tary upon  all  national  events  from  1846  to  1866,  and  have  been 
called,  *'  certainly  the  most  serious  service  which  any  one  writer 
ever  rendered  to  his  country  at  a  great  political  crisis."  The 
*'  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,"  which  followed  them,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  critics  "the  best  American  poem  of  occasion  and 
the  chief  literary  result  of  the  Civil  War."  When  the  traffic  in 
men's  bodies  had  been  crushed,  and,  indeed,  throughout  their 
lives,  both  bards  found  time  to  sing  of  quieter  American  themes. 
The  sweetest  of  the  Quaker  poet's  productions,  and  those  upon 
which  his  fame  will  rest,  are  such  ballads  and  idylls  as  *'The 
Witch's  Daughter,"  ''  The  Barefoot  Boy,"  and,  above  all,  '*  Snow- 
Bound."  How  characteristic  of  the  New  Englander  (and  the 
New  Englander  is  the  typical  American)  are  his  homely  but 
really  beautiful  stanzas  in  honor  of  the  pumpkin,  recalling  memo- 
ries of  Thanksgiving  day  and  of  autumn  toil  and  play!  His  de- 
scriptions of  the  life  and  character  of  Americans  of  every  epoch  are 
wonderfully  vivid.  *'Itis  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if 
every  other  record  of  the  early  history  and  life  of  New  England 
were  lost,  the  story  could  be  constructed  again  from  the  pages  of 
Whittier.  Traits,  habits,  facts,  traditions,  incidents — he  holds  a 
torch  to  the  dark  places  and  illumines  them  every  one.  *  *  * 
There  is  no  custom  of  the  country,  common  and  simple  as  it  may 
be,  sugar-camp  and  sleigh-ride,  husking,  apple-paring,  and  the 
telling  of  the  bees,  that  he  does  not  fling  his  charm  about  it."  To 
"  Snow-Bound "  the  world  must  ever  look  for  the  picture  of  the 
New  England  home  of  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Such  pro- 
ductions of  Lowell  as  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  and  ''The  Unhappy 
Lot  of  Mr.  Knott "  with  its  mirth-provoking  ridicule  of  spiritual- 
ism, at  the  time  mostly  limited  to  this  country,  are  of  course  dis- 
tinctly American.  His  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  institutions,  and 
men  of  his  native  land  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  Whittier's. 
*'  Hosea  Biglow  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Wilbur  are  incarnations  of 
the  higher  elements  of  the  true  New  England  character."     "  Fitz- 
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Adam's  Story,"  wliicli  contains  a  tale  entirely  Yankee  in  tone,  has 
also  marvellously  life-like  pictures  of  an  old  country  inn,  with  its 
^*^^y"&^^^"K'  good-natured  landlord,  and  of  the  stingy  and  hypo- 
critical Deacon  Bitters,  who  "  kept  the  store."  "The  Courtin' " 
gives  a  perfect  sketch  of  certain  phases  of  New  England  farm  life, 
and  for  a  vision  of  the  Massachusetts  housewife  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  parenthetical  delineation  in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics." 

Of  all  Lowell's  works  the  most  characteristically  American  in 
every  respect,  not  only  in  scene  and  subject,  are  the  inimitable 
**  Biglow  Papers."  Their  humor  is  a  creation  no  less  peculiar  to 
this  country  than  the  hitherto  unsung  Yankee  dialect  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Of  the  first  of  the  series  it  has  been  said,  **  Every  one 
felt  that  this  poem  embodied  the  common-sense,  the  religious  con- 
victions, and  the  human  feelings  of  the  North." 

Whittier's  love  for  his  native  land  and  pride  in  her  institutions 
are  voiced  directly  in  such  exultant  strains  as  those  of ''  The  Poor 
Voter  on  Election  Day,"  and  appear  in  the  general  tenor  of  all 
his  poems.  For  Lowell  the  soul-stirring  closing  verses  of  the 
*'  Commemoration  Ode"  may  speak. 

' '  O  beautiful !  My  country  !  Ours  once  more  ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war  dishevelled  hair, 
O  'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore." 

Even  while  giving  expression  to  that  love  for  nature  which  is 
one  of  the  underlying  essentials  of  the  poetic  gift,  our  bards  exhib- 
ited their  loyal  enthusiasm  for  their  native  land.  Not  of  the  con- 
ventional beauties  of  other  countries  did  they  sing,  but  of  our  own 
mountains,  rivers,  trees,  and  birds.  Lowell  himself  addressed 
Whittier  thus  : 

*'  New  England's  poet,  rich  in  love  as  years, 
Her  hills  and  valleys  praise  thee,  her  swift  brooks 
Dance  in  thy  verse  ;  to  her  grave  sylvan  nooks 
Thy  steps  allure  us,  which  the  wood-thrush  hears 
As  maids  their  lovers',  and  no  treason  fears." 

A  well  known  critic  has  said:  **  Fortunate  indeed,  and  suffi- 
ciently prominent  in  the  patriotism  of  its  literature,  is  a  country 
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that  within  50  3^ears  can  produce  such  a  singer  for  liberty  and  for 
home  as  Whittier,  and  can  proffer,  as  in  Lowell's  verse,  the  hot  fire 
of  localism  and  the  calm  culture  of  deliberate  study." 

Yet  our  poets  loved  America  too  well  to  be  blind  to  her  faults. 
At  the  risk  of  their  lives,  both  w^rote  in  indignant  protest,  not  only 
against  slavery  but  also  against  the  war  with  Mexico,  which 
seemed  to  them  most  shameful.  The  satire  of  Lowell  was  unspar- 
ingly directed  at  our  unsound  institutions  and  national  foibles, 
whether  it  were  our  corrupt  newspapers,  the  worst  features  of  our 
democratic  government,  our  national  pretension,  or  our  aping  of 
European  manners.  In  the  "  Fable  for  Critics"  he  makes  Apollo 
say: 

"Why,  there's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log  huts  and  shanties, 

That  has  not  brought  forth  its  own  Miltons  and  Dantes ; 

I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge,  three  Shelleys, 

Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians  (I  think),  one  Apelles, 

Leonardos  and  Rubenses,  plenty  as  lichens." 

Whittier's  irony  is  more  quiet,  but  no  less  effective.  Some- 
where he  says  : 

"  In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside, 
With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 
Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws." 

It  is  hard  to  pass,  without  definite  consideration,  the  passionate 
love  of  our  poets  for  New  England,  but  as  this  topic  bears  only  in- 
directly upon  one  subject,  simple  allusions  must  suffice  for  it. 

The  noblest  of  American  ideas  and  ideals  were  held  and  ex- 
pressed with  true  American  boldness  by  Whittier  and  Lowell. 
Their  uncompromising  hatred  of  slavery  is  simply  a  result  of  their 
devotion  to  larger  sentiments,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  have  at  least  been  developed  here  to  an  unusual  degree, 
thanks  to  our  republican  institutions — a  broad  humanitarianism,  a 
recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  a  sympathy  with  those 
oppressed. 

The  logical  result  of  holding  to  such  ideas  is  the  formation  of 
the  true  American   breadth  of  view  and  toleration  of  the  beliefs 
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and  weaknesses  of  others.  That  neither  VVliittier  nor  Lowell  con- 
fined his  outlook  to  any  one  horizon,  it  is  needless  to  remark.  The 
fornitM"  says, 

"  A  feeble  faith  1  would  not  shake, 
Nor  even  rashly  pluck  away 
The  error  which  some  truth  may  stay." 

How^  similar  is  the  thought  expressed  by  Lowell  in  '*The 
Cathedral"  ! 

"I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 
Guards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind. 
Or  gives  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of  God." 

Even  while  the  Qiiaker  poet  was  pouring  forth  his  stirring  de- 
nunciations of  slavery,  it  was  only  the  system  that  he  hated ;  he 
never  became  bitter  against  the  individuals  who  upheld  it,  and 
who  were  so  malignant  in  their  hostility  to  him.  Lowell  took 
pains  to  explain  after 

"John  P. 
Robinson  he" 

had  been  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War,  that  his  attack  did  not  proceed  from  personal  enmi- 
ty. For  the  Pharisee  and  the  tyrant  alone,  the  stern  New  Eng- 
land spirits  of  our  poets  could  feel  no  sympathy. 

As  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  the  typical  Americans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  the  typical  Americans  of  our  ow^n  time  ;  so 
a  marked  characteristic  of  theirs  is  a  belief  in  the  rigid  and  gloomy 
religious  system  of  their  ancestors,  as  modified  by  time  into  a  less 
dogmatic  and  more  spiritual  morality  and  a  deep-seated  piety  and 
trust  in  God.  These  sentiments  are  the  underlying  structure  of 
all  the  verse  ofWhittier  and  Lowell.  Of  the  latter  it  has  been 
said  :  "  There  is  one  clear  note  all  through  his  utterance,  that  of 
moral  supremacy."  Whittier  has  been  called  "  a  flower  of  the 
moral  sentiment  in  all  its  masculine  vigor  "  and  his  writings  "  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  deep,  strong,  religious  faith." 

In  the  English  language  there  are  few  more  beautiful  hymns 
than  his.     Both  poets  must  have  a  simple  and  active  Christianity, 
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such  as  suits  the  needs  of  the  busy  nineteenth  century.  One  voice 
speaks  this  :  *'  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  "  and  "  The  Hermit  of 
the  Thebaid."  And  both  tell  us  plainly  that  they  would  not  cease 
work  for  man  in  heaven  even. 

For  Whittier  and  Lowell,  this  firm  reliance  upon  God  stands  as  a 
foundation  for  the  true  optimism  of  the  American  race,  energetic, 
progressive,  confident  in  its  brilliant  future.  The  Quaker  poet 
tells  us  repeatedly  that  *'  every  wrong  shall  die,"  and 

"  Step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
I  see  the  steady  gain  of  man." 

Lowell  makes  the  same  affirmations  in  many  such  verses  as  the 
following  : 

< '  Worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 
From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought  hide  away." 

The  whole  of''  Prometheus"  is  an  expression  of  the  certainty  of 
the  fall  of  tyranny,  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  tortured  ''  high 
soul,"  faith,  love,  and  patience. 

Another  legacy  that  the  hardy  stock  which  peopled  New  Eng- 
land left  to  their  successors,  is  a  stern  sense  of  devotion  to  duty,  a 
love  for  toil,  and  an  utter  scorn  for  the  coward  and  the  shirk. 
These  ideas  both  our  bards  appreciated  and  shared. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  up  other  of  the  numerous  phases 
of  Whittiers  and  Lowell's  Americanisms.  A  patriotic  American 
must  ever  find  it  a  pleasure  to  study  the  writings  of  men  who  were 
among  the  greatest  of  our  few  great  poets,  and  whose  lives  and 
words  were  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  native  land. 

Robert  H.  Fletcher, 
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EDWIN    BOOTH. 

REAT  actor  of  our  deeds  of  life  and  heart. 

How  many  lives  you  lived,  the  grave,  the  gay ; 

Thine  eye  could  read  the  silent  thoughts  that  sway 
The  souls  of  men,  and  then  could  counterpart 
The  passions  that  in  vengeful  anger  start, 

Or  picture  us  the  sweet  and  mirthful  play 

Of  tender  love.     Above  Fame's  vain  display 
Thy  soul  in  its  own  greatness  dwelt  apart. 

And  lo  !  the  best  and  truest  part  that  thou 
Hast  played  for  us,  the  cherished  of  them  all. 

Thine  own  great,  noble,  genuine  life,  is  now 
Forever  past  our  power  to  recall. 

We  see,  with  saddened  hearts,  the  parting  bow. 
And  watch  the  lights  go  out  at  curtain's  fall. 

Edwin  O.   Grover. 


A  LEGEND   OF   THE   WHITE   HILLS. 

]^0  spot  is  so  teeming  with  superstition  and  mystery  as  the 
J©1  region  of  the  White  Hills.  Every  rivulet  from  their  rocky 
ravines  flows  turbid  with  history  and  legend  to  the  Saco.  Every 
breeze  which  blows  around  their  rocky  heights  comes  down  to  us 
heavy  with  its  song  of  the  past.  Would  that  the  mountain  nymphs 
and  vesper  spirits  might  peer  at  us  from  the  cloud-hid  altar  of 
Agiochook,  and  tell  us  its  story,  as  to  the  red  men  of  old. 

Every  sunset  sheds  a  new  light  on  their  sloping  sides  and 
every  daybreak  sees  it  clothed  in  a  new  mantle.  Farther  to  the 
south,  and  standing  like  a  sentinel  outpost  for  the  entire  White 
Mountain  group,  rises  the  Indian-named  and  legend-crowned 
Chocorua. 

Chocorua,  more  than  any  other,  is  a  typical  New  England  moun- 
tain. Its  name  is  a  remnant  of  early  history.  Its  form  is  full  of 
haughty  majesty  and  rugged  beauty,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
most  fascinating  tales  of  legendary  and  poetic  interest.  Aside  from 
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the  beauty  of  its  shattered  peak  and  its  dark  gorges,  Chocorua  is 
set  in  the  loveHest  of  water  scenery.  At  its  very  foot  lie  two  moun- 
tain lakes,  in  whose  black  waters  "Chocorua  Home"  casts  its 
deeper  shadow. 

Beyond  lies  the  isle-bedecked  surface  of*'  Lake  Squam,"  about 
which  Whittier  has  written  so  charmingly.  But,  above  all,  there 
lingers  around  it  this  legend  of  early  Indian  life,  as  weird  and 
pathetic  as  the  fairy  tales  of  old. 

It  w^as  in  the  early  summer  of  1725.  The  Abenaqui  nation, 
which  inhabited  nearly  the  entire  state  of  New  Hampshire,  w^as 
divided  into  thirteen  tribes.  Among  them  were  the  "cultivated 
Ossapys,"  as  they  were  called,  with  their  wigwam  cities  and  burial 
mounds  built  in  the  broad  meadows  which  surround  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ossipee.  Another  tribe  was  the  "  pious  Pequawkets,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  narrow  fertile  valley  of  the  Saco  and  worshipped  the 
great  Manitou  of  Mt.  Agiochook,  now  Mt.  Washington.  A  short 
time  before  these  prosperous  tribes  had  been  joined  by  the  Soko- 
kis,  retreating  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  to  gather  around  their 
funeral  tree  on  the  shore  of  the  Sebago  lake. 

Finally,  when  the  friendly  chieftain,  Wonolancet,  could  no 
longer  restrain  the  anger  of  his  tribe,  he  gave  up  his  chieftaincy 
and  withdrew  with  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects  to  their  city 
of  refuge,  St.  Francis  in  Canada. 

But  Chocorua,  who  was  one  of  their  most  powerful  chieftains, 
would  not  leave  the  hunting-ground  of  his  fathers,  and  building  a 
wigwam  by  the  side  of  the  log  cabin  of  a  white  settler  named 
Campbell,  he  dwelt  there  with  his  son  Waseca  in  peace.  It  was 
a  small  settlement  where  Campbell  and  Chocorua  lived,  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  mountain  which  now  bears  Chocorua's  name. 
Campbell's  little  daughter  Caroline  was  very  fond  of  the  young 
Indian  boy  Waseca,  and  often  made  gaudy  presents  of  red  and 
yellow  which  took  his  wild  fancy.  Late  one  fall,  leaving  Waseca 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  home  of  Campbell,  Chocorua  started 
alone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tribe  at  St.  Francis. 

He  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time  when  Waseca,  naturally 
curious,  tasted  some  poison  which  had  been  prepared  for  a  fox 
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and  left  on  the  niaiitol  by  tlie  lire-|)lace.  JJclbro  dayl)rcak  the 
next  morning  Waseca  was  dead,  and  as  CaroHne  hiid  his  bow  and 
arrow  across  his  breast,  and  placed  bi\si(le  him  the  baskets  of  food 
and  presents  to  help  him  on  his  journey  to  the  "  happy  hunting- 
grounds,''  she  wept  her  lirst  real  tears  of  sorrow.  When  Choco- 
rua  returned  in  the  spring,  and  was  shown  the  little  mound  of 
earth  covered  with  flowers  and  presents,  where  lay  the  son  whom 
he  worshipped,  his  bow  dropped  from  his  hand.  Without  any 
other  outward  emotion  or  sign  of  sorrow,  Chocorua  took  up  his 
bow  and  went  to  his  wigwam.  There,  as  he  fondled  the  play- 
things of  his  little  Waseca,  his  heart  was  torn  with  griefs  then 
with  hatred^  then  revenge. 

The  next  morning  Chocorua  watched  Campbell  as  he  kissed  his 
wife  and  child  good-bye  and  started  for  his  day's  work  in  the  field. 
It  is  the  same  story  of  Indian  savagery  and  hate.  When  Campbell 
returned  at  night,  in  place  of  the  evening  greeting  there  were  the 
mangled  bodies  of  his  family.  After  the  first  agony  of  grief  and 
burial  was  past,  there  came  the  wild  insane  desire  for  revenge  ; 
nothing  but  blood  could  wipe  out  blood,  and  nothing  but  the  death 
of  Chocorua  could  make  him  happy.  Alone,  Campbell  tracked 
Chocorua  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  rocky,  yet  heavily  wooded, 
mountain,  which  was  his  favorite  retreat.  Sleeping  in  dens  and 
caverns,  he  watched  for  his  foe  for  several  weeks.  At  last,  as  he 
gazed  through  the  morning  fog  to  the  peak  above  him,  he  saw  the 
moving  form  of  Chocorua  on  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain. 
Calling  to  him  in  an  angry  voice  to  throw  himself  down  the  preci- 
pice, or  die  at  his  hand,  Chocorua  answered,  with  a  defiant  calm- 
ness, *'  The  Great  Spirit  gave  life  to  Chocorua,  and  Chocorua  will 
not  throw  it  away  at  the  command  of  the  white  man."  "Then 
hear  the  Great  Spirit  speak  in  the  white  man's  thunder,"  replied 
Campbell.  Chocorua  reeled  toward  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  but 
catching  with  his  hand  a  point  of  rock,  the  spurting  blood  from  his 
wounded  side  flowed  down  the  cliff  in  long  red  lines. 

With  one  hand  raised  and  his  face  set  toward  the  abode  of  the 
great  Manitou  on  Agiochook,  Chocorua  poured  forth  this  curse, 
"A  curse  upon  ye,  white   men!     May  the  Great  Spirit  curse  ye 
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when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds,  and  his  words  are  fire.  Chocorua 
had  a  son,  and  ye  killed  him  while  the  sky  looked  bright !  Light- 
ning blast  your  crops.  Winds  and  fire  destroy  your  dwellings ! 
The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your  cattle  !  Your  graves  lie 
in  the  war-path  of  the  Indian  !  Panthers  howl  and  wolves  fatten 
over  your  bones  !  Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  his  curse 
stays  with  the  white  man  !  " 

Still  clinging  to  the  splintered  rock,  Chocorua's  words  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  w^hen  at  last  all  was  quiet  save  the  screech 
of  the  eagles  above  and  the  scarcely  audible  drip  of  the  warm 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  Campbell  sank  to  the  ground 
dazed  but  happy.  Building  a  little  hut  in  the  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  Campbell  dwelt  there  alone,  and  every  morning  he 
would  sit  and  watch  for  hours  the  eagle  which  had  built  its  nest 
half  way  up  the  cliflT,  and  fed  its  offspring  on  the  flesh  of  his 
deadly  foe.  For  in  his  superstitious  mind  the  eagle  was  the  spirit 
of  his  murdered  children  come  back  to  torture  Chocorua  ere  he 
reached  the  happy  hunting-ground. 

The  little  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  had  heard  of 
the  curse  of  Chocorua,  and  when  that  fall  the  hatchet  was  dug  up 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Ossapy  and  Pequawket  tribes,  and  their 
families  were  murdered  at  the  very  door,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  recall  the  curse  of  the  chieftain  on  the  mountain  top. 
Later  in  the  autumn  a  fearful  storm  raged  all  one  night.  The 
thunder  seemed  to  roll  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  to  deafen 
the  settlers.  The  lightning  played  among  the  pinnacles  of  rock. 
When  morning  dawned  a  small  circle  of  flame  was  seen  arising 
from  the  foot  of  the  topmost  peak.  As  the  day  advanced  the 
smoke  increased,  and  by  night-fall  the  whole  mountain-side  was 
ablaze.  By  midnight  the  entire  mountain  seemed  on  fire.  Two 
weeks  later,  when  it  had  burned  itself  out  at  the  base,  the  moun- 
tain stood  as  it  stands  to-day,  a  solid  monument  of  rock,  with  its 
sides  torn  by  deep  ravines  where  dark  shadows  hide  themselves 
from  the  sunlight,  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  sharply 
outlined  Mt.  Passaconnaway,  they  steal  forth  over  the  lakes  and 
meadows.     The  next  spring  a  strange   disease   seized  upon  the 
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settlers'  cattle  from  the  poisoned  streams,  and  the  disheartened 
inhabitants,  leaving  the  broad  intervales  and  their  cultivated  fields, 
sought  a  more  prosperous  region,  where  the  curse  of  Chocorua 
could  not  reach. 

But  to-day  the  Albany  intervales  are  covered  vviUi  fields  of 
grain,  and  herds  of  cattle  drink  of  the  waters  of  Chocorua  brook 
unharmed.  It  is  not  that  the  curse  has  departed,  but  that  science 
has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  terrible  curse  in  the  muriate  of 
lime  which  exists  in  the  water,  and  has  also   discovered  a  simple 

remedy  in  common  soap  suds. 

Edwin  O.  G rover. 


A  GLASS   OF   HYGEIA  WATER. 

])T  was  a  dull  day  in  the  '* White  City."  An  early  morning 
?  shower  had  prevented  the  usual  two  hundred  thousand  making 
their  daily  visit  to  this  Mecca  of  the  world.  But  the  clouds  had 
lifted,  and  the  June  sun  was  beating  down  upon  the  Court  of 
Honor  with  redoubled  vigor.  The  crowds  were  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Agricultural  buildings,  and 
gather  around  the  great  basin.  The  gondoliers  in  their  gaudy 
costumes  of  red  and  their  broad-rimmed  hats,  had  begun  to  make 
shorter  trips  and  swifter  strokes,  in  prospect  of  a  brisk  business. 
But  it  was  too  warm  even  for  a  ride  in  the  gondolas,  and  the 
crowd  simply  loitered  along  the  edge  of  the  Court  of  Honor, 
and  admired,  from  the  scattered  seats,  the  gilded  statue  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Mac  Monnies  fountain.  A  few — a  very  few — 
who  were  anxious  to  escape  the  crowd,  had  sought  the  shadow 
of  the  peristyle. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  young  man — a  young  man  so  full  of  senti- 
ment as  He  was — to  avoid  the  crowd.  But  He  had  been  tramp- 
ing all  the  morning,  and  the  bright  sun  on  the  unbroken  white- 
ness of  the  city  and  the  yellow  sand  had  made  his  head  ache  a 
very  little,  so  the  cool  lake  breezes  which  blew  through  the  mas- 
sive   Corinthian   pillars    of  the    peristyle   were    exceedingly   re- 
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freshing.  He  had  been  watching  a  flock  of  ducks,  feeding  just 
inside  the  break-water,  and  sauntering  lazily  up  and  down  the 
peristyle.  In  one  corner  of  the  arcade  of  the  Casino,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  crowd  and  noise,  He  espied  one  of  those  Waukesha 
Hygeia  water-fountains.  To  tell  the  truth,  He  was  inclined  to  be 
a  little  thirst}^  and  the  Hygeia  water  was  his  only  resort  inside  the 
grounds. 

As  He  walked  over  toward  the  fountain,  He  searched  in  vain 
among  the  handful  of  silver  in  his  pocket  for  a  penny  to  drop  in 
the  slot. 

"Ten  pennies,  please,"  He  said  to  the  young  lady  who  sat 
reading  a  novel  behind  the  counter.  She  had  not  heard  him  as 
He  came  up,  and  his  voice  startled  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  She  said,  as  She  made  the  change  for  the 
dime  which  He  had  thrown  down,  "I  was  very  busy  reading." 
She  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  thousands  of  Hygeia  girls  who  tend  the 
penny  fountains  in  the  "White  City"  are  extremely  plain.  In 
all  his  tramping  He  had  not  seen  one  who  had  made  him  return 
for  a  second  glass  of  Hygeia.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  took 
him  several  moments  to  realize  that  She  was  pretty — actually 
handsome,  in  her  dainty  figured  gown.  He  had  got  tired  of  the 
plain  Eton  suits  of  the  half  a  hundred  girls  who  had  dealt  out  his 
Hygeia  to  him  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

He  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  just  as  He  was  draining 
the  glass,  his  eyes  met  hers  over  the  rim.  It  was  only  a  glance, 
but  it  was  so  full  of  laughter  that  it  won  his  heart  completely. 
Never  before  had  Hygeia  water  tasted  so  sweet.  It  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  Her  smile. 

"How  very  quiet  it  is  in  the  Casino  to-day!"  He  said.  "I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  little  lonesome  here  on  dull  days." 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  said  She  didn't  mind  it. 

Just  then,  a  tall  guard  in  gray  uniform  touched  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  "Please  move  on."  A  party  which  had 
been  lunching  on  the  pier  was  coming  up,  and  seeing  that  She 
was   blushing.   He  raised    his  hat  and  moved  away.     He  hung 
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around  for  half  an  liour,  for  anothrr  tliaiuH'  to  speak  to  his  pretty 
1  lygoia  <j[irK  but  tlie  crowd  was  coiniii}^  down  to  tlic  pier  to  take 
the  boat,  and  lie  walked  away,  niutterin<^  to  himself,  "  l>y  Jove  ! 
but  she's  pretty  I" 

All  that  afternoon  He  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  "  Midway 
Plaisance,"  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  forget  that  glance  over  the  rim 
of  his  glass  of  Hygeia.  He  visited  the  "  Congress  of  Beauties," 
but  they  were  all  unattractive  to  him.  He  went  up  in  the  *'  Ferris 
Wheel,"  but  He  really  did  n't  notice  that  there  was  a  magnificent 
view.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  He  was  strolling 
about  the  '*  Wooded  Island,"  that  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  him 
that  He  was  thirsty.  The  memory  of  that  morning  and  the  flavor 
of  that  glass  of  H3^geia  all  came  back  to  him,  and  before  He  knew 
it,  He  was  hurrying,  almost  running,  toward  the  grand  basin 
and  the  peristyle.  It  was  a  long  way  to  go  for  a  drink  of  Hygeia, 
but  He  was  determined  to  see  her  again  at  any  cost. 

It  was  almost  time  for  closing  the  fountain,  and  the  heavy 
wagons  were  hurrying  from  stand  to  stand,  collecting  the  square 
iron  boxes  which  contained  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  work.  The 
chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Machinery  building  were  just  ringing 
their  vesper  song  of  *' Home,  Sweet  Home,"  as  He  came  out  into 
the  Court  of  Honor.  The  peristyle  was  long  since  deserted,  and 
as  He  came  in  sight  of  her  stand  He  discovered  that  She  had  left 
it.  He  hung  around  the  stand  a  few  minutes,  seeking  for  some 
souvenir  by  which  to  remember  his  pretty  Hygeia  girl,  but  all  He 
found  was  a  couple  of  bent  hairpins  and  the  paper  cover  of  a 
novel,  entitled  *'A  Chance  Meeting,"  which  He  folded  carefully 
and  placed  in  his  vest  pocket. 

He  was  accustomed  to  go  home  by  boat,  but  to-night  He 
thought  the  long  ride  on  the  electrics  would  do  him  good.  He 
was  comfortably  seated  in  a  car  just  outside  the  Sixty-third  street 
entrance,  waiting  for  it  to  gather  its  load  of  human  freight,  w^hen 
He  saw  a  guard  in  gray  uniform  and  short  sword  assist  a  young 
lady  to  a  seat  directly  in  front  of  him.  In  the  half  twilight,  it 
took  him  some  time  to  realize  that  it  was  the  same  dainty  gown 
and  jaunty  hat  which  had  captivated  him  that  morning.     He  had 
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half  risen  to  go  up  and  speak  to  her,  when  the  guard  by  her 
side  turned,  and  He  recognized  the  tall,  official-looking  guard 
who  had  told  him  to  "Move  on."  He  sank  back,  chagrined  at 
being  "cut  out"  by  that  "  rascal  of  a  guard,"  as  He  called  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  car  was  filled,  and  had  started  down 
Stony  Island  avenue.  The  conductor  twitched  the  Httle  bell  on 
his  breast  nervously,  as  he  collected  the  fares.  The  next  seat 
was  the  one  where  She  sat.  He  was  leaning  forward,  watch- 
ing the  guard,  as  he  drew  out  a  little  square  card,  which  He  at 
once  recognized  as  a  pass.  As  the  guard  held  up  the  card  for  the 
conductor  to  punch,  his  eye  caught  these  words, — 

"Pass  Charles  J.  Empton  and  wife,  guard  and  Hygeia  girl." 
Could  it  be  !  Yes  :  it  was  the  same  name  that  was  on  the  novel 
cover  in  his  pocket. 

He  waited  a  moment  to  calm  himself,  and  then,  folding  the 
bent  hairpins  in  the  novel  cover.  He  leaned  over  the  seat  and 
handed  them  to  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Empton,"  He  said,  "but  here  is 
something  you  left  at  the  stand  to-night." 

She  looked  up  surprised,  but  with  the  same  winning  glance 
which  had  won  him  in  the  morning.  The  guard  angrily  put  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  little  gilded  sword.  The  bell  gave  one 
sharp  click,  and  He  hurriedly  left  the  car. 

Edwin  O.  Grover. 


BANQUET   SONG. 


/fSOMRADES,  fill  the  banquet  cup 

^^       Brimming  up ! 

Fill  it  full  of  love  and  laughter. 

Claret  lips  and  kisses  after, 

Crown  it  with  a  maiden's  smiles, 
And  the  foam  of  magic  wiles. 

Drink  it,  drain  it,  clink  your  glasses, 

For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes ! 
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Fill  again  Ihc  baiuiuct  <:\\\) 

\\x'\\w\\\\wj^  up  ! 
Overflow  it  with  the  roses. 
Which  her  tiniicl  bhish  discloses. 
With  her  sparkling  eyelight  sift  it, 
Till  it  flavored  is.     Then  lift  it. 
Drink  it,  drain  it,  clink  your  glasses, 
For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes  ! 

III. 

Comrades,  fill  a  parting  cup 

Brimming  up ! 
Flood  it  in  your  praise's  zest, 
For  the  uninvited  guest. 

With  her  channs  and  graces  fill  it. 
Touch  the  lips  and  heart-ward  spill  it. 
Drink  it,  drain  it,  clink  your  glasses, 
For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes  ! 

Edwi7i  O.  Grover. 


©HISJPLB-DOWN. 


THE    TWILIGHT    AND    THE    SUN. 


T  is  the  hour  when  twilight's  footsteps  steal 

Upon  the  slumbering  sunset  field  of  gold, 
Striving  her  hidden  powers  to  reveal 

And  hide  the  crimson  glory  'neath  her  fold  ; 
To  close  the  sunshine  from  the  tranquil  earth, 
And  give  to  sable  night,  her  solemn  birth. 

II. 

The  sunset,  in  her  efforts  to  withhold 

Her  kingdom  from  the  onward  marching  foe, 

Fits  to  her  bow  the  arrow-shafts  of  gold, 
Forged  in  the  fires  of  an  earlier  glow ; 

That  flash  defiance  down  the  darkening  dales, 

And  wake  the  glory  of  the  silent  vales. 

III. 

But  twilight's  way  the  tide  of  battle  turns. 

And  ends  the  peaceful  conflict  of  the  hour. 
The  sunset  in  her  spirit  proudly  burns. 

Yet  yields  at  last  her  foe's  supremer  power ; 
The  emblems  of  the  conquered  sunset  slowly  cease, 
And  twilight,  modest  victor,  reigns  in  peace. 

Dana  Wallace. 


THE    WANING    MOON. 

HE  stars  that  once  shrunk  back  affrighted 
At  the  sight  of  my  gleaming  face, 

Their  lamps  now  have  boldly  relighted. 
And  returned  again  to  their  place. 


riusri.F.-nowN. 

No  l(in_i;cr  with  the  soil  hrctv.c  thai  hovers, 

Caressing,  in  the  cveiiin^i;  air, 
Am  I  the  {leli;:;lit  of  foiul  h)vers. 

Beaming  down  so  gentle  and  fair. 

Ikit  I  know  my  death  \s  but  a  sleeping. 
And  soon  I  shall  rise  once  more, 

And  smile,  through  Heecy  clouds  peeping, 
On  those  who  have  loved  me  before. 


Ke7it   Knowlton . 


A    PINE    TREE    STANDS    ALONE. 

[From  the  German.] 

§N  bleak  heights  in  the  north  land, 
A  pine  tree  stands  alone. 
He  sleeps,  a  pure,  white  mantle 
Of  snow  around  him  throv^n. 

He  's  dreaming  of  a  palm  tree, 

Afar  in  the  morning  land  ; 
Lonely  and  silent,  mourning 

'Mid  rocks  and  burning  sand. 


Kent  Knowlton. 


THE    TRIOLET. 


HE  triolet,  with  lightsome  rhyme, 
May  cheer  a  lonely  minute. 

It  may  not  rise  to  heights  sublime, 

The  triolet  with  lightsome  rhyme  ; 

But  it  may  serve  its  little  time, 
Though  there  be  nothing  in  it. 

The  triolet  with  lightsome  rhyme 
May  cheer  a  lonely  minute. 


Kent  Knowlton. 
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THISTLE-DO  WN. 


WOMAN'S    WAY. 


kNE  eve  I  tried  to  steal  a  kiss, 
'     She  turned  her  cheek  away  ; 
But  that  was  what  one  might  expect ; 
'T  was  only  woman's  way. 

II. 

For  when  I  'd  got  the  kiss  I  sought, 

And  now  sat  by  her  side, 
I  asked  her  why  a  single  kiss 

She  cruelly  denied. 

III. 

With  roguish  smile  and  merry  eye 

The  maiden  answered  me, — 
' '  I  thought  that  when  I  turned  aside 
You  'd  capture  two  or  three." 

E.   G.  Ham. 
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"  Our  ''  So  this  is  what  you   call    the   free   and   happy    life    of    a 

Hayseed."     farmer,  is  it  ?  " 

The  speaker,  a  young  man  apparently  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  barn,  watching  the  long  line  of  panting 
cows  confined  in  stanchions,  awaiting  the  time  of  the  evening  milking.  It 
was  evident  from  the  expression  on  his  face  that  the  sight  afforded  him  no 
pleasure.  Nor  did  his  countenance  brighten  as  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
pile  of  hay,  the  delicious  odor  of  which  seemed  only  to  remind  him  of  his 
arduous  toil  in  the  hayfield. 

The  scene  upon  which  his  eyes  rested  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  his 
admiration  were  he  in  a  more  amiable  mood.  Before  him  fields  of  rustling 
corn  and  waving  grain,  interspersed  with  bright  green  pastures,  stretched 
with  gentle  undulations  to  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  lake — a  gem  of  inland 
scenery — which  seemed  to  nestle  snugly  amid  the  hills  which  surrounded 
it.  Its  glassy  surface  mirrored  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  opposite  shore, 
just  then  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  scene  of  quiet 
beauty,  in  which  the  trim  western  farm-house,  with  its  substantial  out-build- 
ings and  clattering  windmill,  seemed  strangely  out  of  place- 

Soon  unmistakable  sounds  from  within  the  barn  warned  our  friend  of 
the  disagreeable  duty  awaiting  him.  Mechanically  he  began  his  task,  and 
the  swarming  flies,  kicking  cow,  and  intolerable  heat  did  not  tend  to 
improve  his  temper.  So  it  was  in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  empty  his  first  pail  of  foaming  milk. 

At  this  instant  two  young  ladies  entered  the  door,  carrying  pails  which 
evidently  were  to  be  filled  with  milk,  usually  considered  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  restricted  fare  of  camp  life  ;  a  means  of  recreation  which  the 
plain  dresses  and  sunburned  appearance  of  the  young  ladies  proclaimed 
them  to  be  enjoying. 

Our  friend,  with  a  polite  tip  of  his  battered  hat,  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  them,  and  learning  the  object  of  their  errand,  proceeded  to 
strain  the  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a  lively  chat  with  them, 
during  which  his  excellent  language  seemed  to  excite  their  curiosity,  and 
his  witty  remarks  to  provoke  their  laughter.     Evidently  their  presence  had 
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a  good  effect  on  his  spirits,  while  they  were  charmed  with  the  intelligence 
of  his  questions  and  replies.     He  certainly  was  no  ordinary  farm  hand. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  still  greater  repugnance  that  he  proceeded  to 
resume  his  work.  He  longed  to  leave  his  hated  task  in  the  stifling  barn 
and  continue  his  conversation  with  those  charming  young  ladies  who  had 
departed  for  the  camp  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  He  noticed  that 
they  chose  the  route  that  lay  directly  across  the  pasture,  and  then  a  bright 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Moving  quietly,  so  as  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  companions,  he  approached  a  young  heifer,  and  slipping 
back  the  stanchions,  gave  her  a  sharp  kick.  The  animal,  greatly  fright- 
ened, needed  no  second  urging,  but  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  barn  and 
into  the  pasture  beyond.  Then  quickly  calling  out  to  his  employer  that 
he  would  bring  her  back  he  followed,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep 
behind  her  and  to  shout  just  enough  to  frighten  her  still  more. 

The  ladies  had  just  passed  behind  an  intervening  knoll  when  they  were 
greatly  startled  to  see  an  infuriated  heifer,  rushing  toward  them  at  full 
speed,  and,  hastening  to  a  fence  near  them,  they  clambered  over  it  with 
more  speed  than  grace,  and  awaited  the  on-coming  of  the  brute.  It, 
however,  passed  to  one  side,  leaving  them  unmolested.  At  this  juncture 
our  friend  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
thanked  the  fates  that  had  been  so  propitious  as  to  afford  him  such  an 
excuse  for  addressing  them.  He  then  approached  them  and  offered  to 
conduct  them  to  a  place  where  they  could  resume  their  journey  in  perfect 
safety.  His  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  under  his  guidance  they 
dared  to  pass  by  the  angry  heifer,  which  by  this  time  had  gotten  over  its 
fright  and  was  quietly  grazing  near  the  path. 

As  they  recovered  from  their  fright  they  began  to  joke  at  their  adventure 
and  praise  the  boldness  of  our  friend  who  had  effected  so  timely  a  rescue. 
He, with  becoming  modesty,  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  courage,  and  affected 
to  believe  that  his  assistance  was  of  but  little  importance.  He  improved 
the  occasion  to  renew  conversation  with  them,  and  despite  his  attire  and 
rustic  appearance,  there  was  something  about  him  that  charmed  them  and 
caused  them  to  think  that  he  had  not  always  been  engaged  in  his  present 
occupation.  Evidently  the  "  Hayseed,"  as  they  mentally  called  him,  was 
an  interesting  character,  and  a  little  flirtation,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  decidedly  romantic.  So,  when  they  parted,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  camp,  they  readily  agreed  to  meet  him  again  the  next  evening. 

Our  friend  was  highly  elated  at  the  success  of  his  little  scheme,  and  even 
the  daily  routine  of  farm  life  seemed  less  distasteful  to  him  when  brightened 
by  such  incidents. 
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Towaiil  niL;iit-fall,  on  tlio  lollovvinij  day,  lie  liastciit-d  (owaid  tlic 
appointed  trystinj^^-j^lacc.  He  felt  none  of  tlic  rllccts  of  his  l)ard  day's 
work,  since  his  niind  was  tilled  with  bri<;ht  anticipations  of  the  pleasure  in 
store  for  him.  There  was  no  one  waitin*;  as  he  approached  the  spot 
selected,  and,  with  mind  full  of  miso^ivings,  he  hurrieil  toward  the  <^rove 
where  the  camp  had  been  pitched.  No  tent  could  be  discerned  anion;;  the 
trees,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  nothing  remained  but  the  ashes  of  their 
camp-tire.  The  place  was  deserted,  and  no  sound  broke  tlic  silence  save 
the  lapping  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

A  week  later,  a  young  man,  with  the  unmistakable  bearing  of  a  college 
sophomore,  but  showing  signs  of  a  recent  sojourn  in  the  country,  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing  room  of  a  mansion  situated  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  the  ''  Windy  city."  Evidently  he  was  expected,  for  he 
was  greeted,  as  only  college  men  greet  one  another,  by  the  other  occupant 
of  the  room,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who,  after  the  greeting  was 
over,  said,  "  By  the  way.  Jack,  I  would  like  to  have  you  meet  my  sister 
and  cousin.  They  have  been  camping  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  sud- 
denly returned  home  about  a  week  ago  on  account  of  a  slight  indisposition 
of  my  mother.  They  would  be  pleased  to  meet  you."  He  retired,  and 
soon  returned  w^ith  two  young  ladies,  whom  he  introduced  as  '^  My  sister, 
Miss  Blanche  Underbill ;  my  cousin.  Miss  Bertha  Keeler.  This  is  my 
room-mate,  Mr.  John  Norton,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak. 
I  think  that  no  further  introduction  is  necessary." 

Evidently  it  was  not ;  for,  much  to  his  surprise,  there  was  some 
embarrassment  manifested  by  both  parties,  nor  did  his  wonder  decrease  as 
Bertha,  leaning  over  toward  her  cousin,  whispered : 

"  Goodness,  Blanche,  it's  our  '  Hayseed.'  "  /.  J.  Cox. 


Uncle  Mack's  Down  in  the  so  called  "  Mississippi  Bottom"  maybe 
Freedom.  found  a  section  of  country  familiarly  called  the  world's 
garden-spot  for  cotton.  Here,  the  stream  of  Deer 
creek  slowly  winds  its  way  among  the  numerous  large  plantations  that 
provide  sustenance  for  the  ravenous  machinery  of  northern  and  foreign 
mills.  During  short  annual  periods,  the  stream  rises  very  high,  high 
enough,  indeed,  to  lose  its  way  wMth  uncomfortable  frequency,  and 
stray  off  into  the  fields  that  skirt  its  course. 

On  the  outside  of  a  particular  bend  in  its  path  stands  a  weather-beaten 
farm-house,  the  seat  of  operations  for  a  large  planting  interest.     In  recent 
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years,  the  appearance  of  the  place  has  been  improved  by  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs,  here  and  there  ;  but  before  the  war  no 
care  whatever  was  spent  on  the  premises,  for  master  and  slave  toiled  on 
forgetful  of  all  things  but  one,  the  almighty  dollar. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  was  a  wealthy  man.  The  value  of  his  mules, 
his  acreage,  his  negroes,  had  a  wide  reputation  throughout  the  "  bottom.'^ 
He  had  power  and  influence  untold. 

Among  these  human  possessions  was  a  man  named  Mack  Thomas. 
His  master  was  an  unusually  kind-hearted  slave-holder,  and  had  set  Uncle 
Mack,  as  he  was  called,  free,  years  before,  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service.  There  had  been  a  touching 
scene,  at  which  poor  Uncle  Mack  broke  down.  In  stifled  tones  he  man- 
aged to  pour  forth  these  few  words : 

"  Massa,  black  folks  a' n't  no  right  to  dey  freedom,  '  cep'n  dey  buys 
it.  Dar  a'  n't  nowhar  fur  me  ter  go.  Lem  me  stay  'roun  de  ole  place.  I 
kin  do  a  turn  now  an'  den  ter  pay  fur  my  grub  an'  keep.  Mayhap  de 
good  Lord '11  p'int  out  some  way  yit  fur  me  ter  show  my  thankiness." 

The  vicissitudes  of  cruel  war  spread  over  the  land.  Its  awful  tread  and 
iron  grasp  were  experienced  at  every  turn.  The  southern  men  were  off' 
at  the  front,  defending  a  cause  they  believed  to  be  right ;  their  wives, 
many  of  them,  remained  in  the  plantation  homes  to  suffer  death,  outrage, 
or  respectable  treatment,  according  to  the  character  of  the  detachments  of 
blue-coats  into  whose  hands  they  chanced  to  fall. 

In  the  spring  of  '64,  Grant's  troops  moved  southward  by  land  and  river, 
sweeping  everything  before  them.  It  was  high-water  season  for  the 
country  streams.  Five  gunboats  found  their  way  up  through  the  Yazoo 
river  into  Deer  creek,  and  tapped  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton-growing 
region.  The  west  bank  interest  had  made  no  shipments  for  several  years, 
but  had  continued  producing,  so  that  the  cotton-sheds  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. The  gunboats  moved  forward,  using  the  torch  with  bulky  prop- 
erty, and  appropriating  small  valuables.  Our  landlord  was  not  at  the 
front,  because  of  his  advanced  age.  He  did  not  suspect  that  the  Yankees 
were  fire-worshippers  till  they  were  practically  upon  him.  Some  small 
satisfaction  always  comes  from  the  idea,  ''If  I  can't  have  it,  then  you 
shan't."  With  brand  in  hand,  almost  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gunboats, 
the  landlord  dashed  madly  forth,  and  touched  off'  his  entire  cotton  posses- 
sions. Then  he  was  off'  to  the  woods,  else  the  men  in  blue  would  have 
vented  their  anger  on  his  person.  The  steamers  came  along  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  grand  but  awful  sight.  The  beast  of  prey  had  lost  a 
meal. 
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Mcanwhik',  llncle  Mack,  with  a  team,  drove  <iuictly  up  l)cliin(l,  and 
took  away  seven  sound  bales  from  a  quarter  wliere  the  llanies  liad  not 
reached.  Keeping  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  in  line  witii  himself 
and  the  gunboats,  he  made  for  tlie  woods  hard  by.  He  eluded  the  men 
in  blue  because  their  attention  was  riveted  on  the  fire.  Tiic  seven  bales 
were  safely  removed.  What  next  ?  Uncle  Mack  had  a  plan  of  his  own. 
The  lower  Mississippi  had  been  tlnonged  with  blockade  runners.  'Vo 
Uncle  Mack  they  were  simply  cotton  boats.  It  was  twenty  miles  to 
the  river.  The  old  man  left  his  two  sons  with  instructions,  and  himself 
pressed  forward.  No  Atlantic  steamers  dared  ascend  to  this  point  in  the 
river,  but  their  barges  and  tugs  risked  the  trip  to  Memphis,  in  many  cases, 
for  cotton.  This  article  was  locked  in  the  Confederacy  by  the  millions  of 
bales.  The  demand  for  it  ran  riot.  The  price  was  fabulously  high. 
Hence  the  boldness  of  the  blockaders. 

As  one  of  these  barges  passed  down  the  stream,  it  was  hailed  by  an  old 
negro  from  the  shore.  The  captain  spied  a  load  of  cotton,  and  at  once 
set  the  barge  adrift  from  his  tug.  He  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
Uncle  Mack. 

''  How  much  will  you  take,  old  man.^  This  is  your  last  chance  to  sell. 
Grant's  men  will  be  upon  you  in  three  days." 

"  Seven  hundred,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Old  nigger,  you  are  crazy.  Come,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  five 
hundred?" 

•'  Seven  hundred,"  repeated  Uncle  Mack,  "  and  no  less." 

'*  Confederate  bills.? "  asked  the  trader. 

''  Gold,  boss,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  I  '11  give  you  a  thousand  in  Confederate." 

Uncle  Mack  turned  away,  and  for  an  evident  reason.  Two  miles  up  the 
river  another  cotton  barge  was  in  sight.  The  captain  followed  the  old 
man's  eyes.  It  was  trade  now,  or  lose  by  waiting.  If  he  had  to  compete 
with  the  other  buyer,  one  of  them  would  probably  have  to  launch  out  a 
thousand  in  gold. 

"  Here  's  your  money,  nigger,"  said  the  captain.     "  Be  off  with  you.'* 

Uncle  Mack  took  the  bags  and  departed. 

Before  very  long  the  Confederate  currency  sank  to  such  a  low  ebb  that 
the  wealthiest  families  could  scarcely  purchase  with  it  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Our  landlord's  reverses  in  fortune  had  been  frightful.  He  was 
indeed  on  the  verge  of  despair.  The  negro  men  had  all  made  off  to  join 
the  Yankee  army,  while  the  women  and  children  remained  at  home  to  be 
cared  for. 
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"  Old  Mack  must  have  skipped,  too,"  remarked  the  landlord  to  his  wife, 
as  they  sat  a  few  evenings  later  on  the  balcony  of  their  deserted  mansion. 
*'  I  haven't  seen  him  since  the  fire." 

"  Massa  ought  'er  trus'  Uncle  Mack  more'n  dat,"  said  Uncle  Mack, 
stepping  forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  hall  and  depositing  the  price  of 
the  seven  bales  of  cotton  in  front  of  his  master  and  mistress.  "  Now  I 's 
earnt  my  freedom,  but  Uncle  Mack  wants  to  stay  wid  his  own  folks  tell  he 
hear  de  trumpet  soun'." 

William  Gibbon. 


The  Fruit  of     Arthur  Willard  sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  closely 
Experience,      written  manuscript  that  was  lying  on  his  desk.     It  was 
a  bit  of  writing  that  had  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  one,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  he  had  rather  admired. 

But  he  was  not  admiring  it  now,  and  he  scowled  as  he  recalled  the 
words  that  the  editor  of  Scribbler' s  Magazine  had  condescended  to  speak 
concerning  it. 

''  Yes,"  he  had  said,  "it  is  certainly  very  well  written  ;  its  style,  in- 
deed, is  remarkably  good,  but  the  story  is  not  deep  enough, — there  is  not 
enough  to  it,  your  pathos  is  rather  shallow.  Now,  I  would  advise  you  to 
try  your  hand  at  a  humorous  story  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  might  be 
more  in  your  line." 

Willard  had  felt  somewhat  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  might  have  felt  if  he 
had  been  advised  to  join  himself  to  a  comedy  company.  He  thought  he 
had  turned  out  a  very  pathetic  little  piece,  and  was  humiliated  and  bit- 
terly disappointed. 

But  he  grew  tired  of  brooding  over  his  story,  and  set  about  making  a 
toilet,  which,  judging  from  its  extensiveness,  must  have  been  intended  to 
make  an  impression  on  somebody. 

Not  long  after  he  was  in  a  drawing-room  in  the  aristocratic  part  of 
the  town,  waiting  for  Miss  Alice  Farnham,  a  very  dear  friend  of  his, 
almost  di  fiancee.  That  the  latter  state  of  affairs  did  not  exist  was  owing 
to  the  young  lady's  caution.  She  did  not  have  the  most  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Willard's  future,  and  did  not  wish  to  commit  herself  so 
thoroughly  that  she  could  not  withdraw  if  it  seemed  advisable. 

She  entered  presently,  a  small,  fair-haired  girl,  pretty  rather  than  beau- 
tiful, with  an  air  that  might  have  seemed  tender  and  confiding  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  pair  of  rather  cold  blue  eyes.  After  greetings  had  been 
exchanged,  Willard  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  embarrassed  silence. 
He  had  hoped  to  have  a  success  to  announce,  and  it  was  hard  to  speak  of 
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liis  failuic.      But  it  was  equally   hard  to  mention  any  other  suhjcct   wiiilc 
that  was  so  close  to  his  heart,  so  he  fuially  ventured  : 

"  It 's  the  same  okl  story,  Alice  :  declined  with  thanUs  ;  very  well  writ- 
ten, but  not  quite  available,  etc.     You  know  how  it  goes." 

'*Yes,"  and  she  trowncd  sli<;htly.  ''I  think  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  formula." 

Willard  resumed, — "I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  are  losing  faith  in 
me.  I  suppose  I  deserve  it,  but  I  feel  as  if  the  reason  might  be  that  you 
do  n't  really  care  much  for  me." 

Alice  thought  silently  for  a  few  moments,  then  fixed  her  cold  blue  eyes 
on  him. 

''  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  'm  afraid  you  're  right.  I  'm  disappointed  in  you. 
You  have  neglected  your  profession,  and  spoiled  a  good  lawyer  to  make 
a  poor  writer.  I  did  hope  for  awhile  that  you  were  right,  but  I  am  losing 
fiiith  in  you, — and — well,  I  do  care  for  you  a  little,  but  I  do  n't  believe  I 
sliall  ever  love  anyone  enough  to  share  his  failures.  I  'm  awfully  ashamed 
of  myself  for  having  so  little  heart,  but  I  can't  seem  to  help  it." 

Willard  rose.  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  that  was  it.  Good- 
bye !  "     And  he  hurried  from  the  house  and  down  the  street. 

For  a  long  while  he  wandered  aimlessly.  Once  he  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  North  river,  but  he  was  too  healthy-minded,  even  in  his  despera- 
tion, to  find  any  charm  in  the  coldly  foaming  water  below. 

He  finally  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  lodgings.  When  he  reached 
them  he  found  that  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted  in  body,  but  that  his 
brain  was  still  in  a  whirl.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  pulled  out  a  block 
of  paper,  and  began  writing  feverishly^  passionately.  The  daylight  was 
beginning  to  rival  the  glare  of  the  electric  globe  in  his  room  before  he 
laid  aside  his  writing.  Then  he  undressed  hurriedly,  and  threw  himself 
exhausted  into  bed. 

On  rising,  he  took  up  his  work  again,  looked  it  over,  made  a  few  vig- 
orous strokes  of  the  pen  here  and  there,  and  set  out  for  The  Scribbler 
office  with  his  manuscript. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  editor  of  Scribbler's  a  few  weeks  later,  "  we  shall 
be  able  to  use  this  ;  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  your  previous  work.  I 
had  felt  that  your  life  might  possibly  have  been  so  uneventful  and  unemo- 
tional that  you  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with  subjects  involving  any  really 
deep  pathos,  and  that  you  would  always  write  superficially  till  you  had 
lived  deeply,  but  I  presume  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  mused  Willard,  as  he  turned  thoughtfully  away. 

Kent  Kn  owl  ton. 
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We  present  as  our  frontispiece  this  month  the  portrait  of  Professor 
Wells,  the  first  of  the  series  of  our  new  professors.  Although  Professor 
Wells  is  not  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  we  are  sure  that  his  present  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Dartmouth,  will  make  his  portrait  of  unusual  interest 
both  to  the  alumni  and  student-body.  David  Collin  Wells  was  born  in 
Fayetteville,  New  York,  September  23,  1858.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Andover  academy,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1876.  He  spent 
four  years  in  Yale,  and  graduated  in  1880.  He  was  for  two  years  after 
leaving  college  instructor  in  the  classics  in  the  Indianapolis  Classical 
school.  Professor  Wells  took  the  first  year  in  Theology  at  Union  semi- 
nary, and  the  next  two  years  in  Andover.  He  was  graduated  from  An- 
dover seminary  in  1885,  and  returned  the  next  year  for  graduate  study* 
The  winter  of  i886-'87  was  spent  in  extensive  travels  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  '%*].,  Professor  Wells  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tucker  of  Andover,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  chosen 
instructor  in  History  in  Phillips  Andover  academy,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  years.  In  1890,  Professor  Wells  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Bowdoin  college,  which  he  filled  with 
flattering  success,  until  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Social  Sci- 
ence in  Dartmouth  in  1893.  He  has  been  an  extensive  contributor  of 
articles  and  reviews  upon  sociological  subjects  to  the  Andover  Review 
and  other  leading  magazines.  During  the  leave  of  absence  of  Professor 
Foster,  he  is  filling  the  chair  of  History  with  great  acceptance. 
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One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  to  all  Dartmouth  men  visiting  the 
"  White  City  "  is  the  exhibit  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Dartmouth 
college.  In  the  gallery  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Manufactures  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  building  are  a  few  bottles  of  chemicals,  eleven  books  of  free-hand 
drawing,  and  two  architectural  plans,  which  comprise  our  exhibit  at  the 
fair.  The  twenty-five  bottles  of  prepared  chemicals,  which  are  all  that 
came  from  the  college  proper,  are  all  the  more  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  exhibits  of  the  other  eastern  colleges. 

If  the  college  could  not  make  a  worthy  exhibit,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  appropriate  to  have  omitted  it  altogether.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
building,  also,  there  was  nothing  to  represent  the  state's  only  higher  educa- 
tional institution.  The  state  commissioner  was  most  earnest  in  his  endeavor 
to  have  the  college  fittingly  represented.  It  is  true,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
placing  of  the  exhibits,  the  college  was  without  a  president,  and  the  "  New 
Dartmouth  "  had  not  yet  sprung  into  existence,  but  steps  certainly  should 
have  been  taken  to  have  had  Dartmouth  make  a  creditable  showing  at 
least.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  yet  it  does  not  concern  the  "New  Dartmouth." 
The  "New  Dartmouth"  is  not  living  on  its  past  victories  or  mourning 
over  its  lost  opportunities,  but  it  is  most  decidedly  living  in  the  fi'esent 
and  for  ihe  future.  Let  us  see  that  our  share  of  the  exhibit  of  the  college 
to  the  world  is  worthy  of  her  new  prosperity  and  stronger  life. 


The  surest  indication  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  college  is  the 
renewed  enthusiasm  of  the  undergraduates  in  everything  that  is  distinctly 
Dartmouth.     The  marked  success  of  the  book  of  Dartmouth  Lyrics,  which 
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was  published  in  '89,  and  of  the  two  editions  of  Dartmouth  Sketches  pub- 
lished last  year,  is  a  noticeable  example  of  under-graduate  support.  The 
''  New  Dartmouth  "  has  already  given  rise  to  two  new  characteristic  vol- 
umes. Messrs.  B.  A.  Smalley  and  C.  C.  Merrill  will  issue  from  the 
Republican  Press  of  Concord,  just  before  the  holidays,  a  second  volume  of 
Dartmouth  Lyrics.  Much  of  the  best  of  the  first  volume  will  be  retained 
and  a  great  amount  added  from  the  files  of  the  Literary  Monthly  since 
'89.  The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tone  portraits,  and 
bound  in  a  very  dainty  cover  of  green  and  gray.  Its  success  is  already 
assured  by  the  large  number  of  advance  orders. 

The  second  book  which  is  to  be  added  to  our  under-graduate  literature 
is  a  book  entitled  Dartmouth  Athletics,  It  is  being  published  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Bartlett  of  the  "  Lit "  board  and  J.  P.  GifFord.  This  is  also  from 
the  Republican  Press  and  will  be  out  before  the  holidays.  It  will  be  a 
companion  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lyrics  and  Dartmouth 
Sketches,  and  will  contain  a  complete  record  of  Dartmouth  athletics  from 
the  earliest  history  of  the  college.  Articles  will  be  contributed  by  alumni 
who  were  prominent  in  athletics  while  in  college,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  every  Dartmouth  man. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  new  position  which 
the  college  has  taken  in  the  athletic  world. 


The  opening  of  the  new  alumni  athletic  field  on  Oct.  4  was  full  of 
meaning  to  every  Dartmouth  man,  for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  athletics  in  the  college.  Nothing  appeals  so  peculiarly  to  the  under- 
graduate as  the  new  athletic  field.  It  is  evidence  that  the  alumni  have 
faith  in  their  ability  and  pluck.  If  we  can  judge  by  the  increased  interest 
in  training  and  athletics  in  general,  the  student-body  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  generous  gift.  New  facilities  for  winter  training  are  being  pro- 
vided in  the  "gym,"  and  with  the  new  professorship  in  physical  culture, 
this  most  important  branch  of  a  college  education  is  given  the  prominence 
it  deserves.  Many  new  men  entered  the  fall  meet,  but  there  are  many 
more  who,  through  lack  of  confidence,  did  not  go  into  the  events.  Special 
inducements  will  be  offered  to  train  the  coming  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  and. 
expected  that  every  able-bodied  man  will  try  his  muscle  in  some  line  of 
athletics. 

The  competition  from  the  sophomore  class  has  not  been  just  what  it 
should  be.  One  or  two  men  have  shown  an  interest  and  done  creditable 
work,  but  there  are  many  men  in  the  class  who  could  do  good  literary 
work  if  they  were  only  inclined  to.     It  does  not  take  great  genius  to  write 
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a  short  sketch  for  tlic  C.  chib  or  a  hit  of  hj^ht  verse  for  'IMiistle-Down. 
Uiilessyoii  are  cjuite  sure  that  you  liave  exti  aorchnary  al)inty,  do  not  attempt 
at  first  a  two-thousand  word  story  or  hterary  article.  No  matter  how 
short  your  sketch  if  vou  liave  tohl  your  story, — stop.  Study  Ricliaid  I  lard- 
inj;  Davis,  Thomas  Nelson  Paj^c,  and  other  model  short-story  writers  and 
see  how  they  introduce  their  characters.  Observe,  as  a  general  thinj^,  the 
''  three  unities,"  time,  place,  and  action.  Above  all,  write  about  that  of 
which  you  have  the  best  knowledge  and  arc  most  interested  in.  Do  n't 
depend  at  lust  wholly  on  your  imagination  to  furnish  your  ideas  and  char- 
acters. There  is  nothing  so  real  as  life  and  you  cannot  create  characters 
more  life-like  than  nature.  Be  sure  that  the  minor  actions  which  lead  up 
to  the  point  of  your  sketch  have  all  some  connection  with  it.  Do  not 
*'  pad  "  your  sketch  or  story.     Just  a  word  about  versifying. 

The  new  volume  of  Dartmouth  Lyrics  ought  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  production  of  light  verse  here  in  college.  The  department  of  "  Thistle- 
Down"  was  revived  for  this  especial  purpose.  Although  form  is  by  no 
means  the  "  raison  d'  etre  "  of  a  poem,  it  will  oftentimes  add  a  charm  to  a 
single  thought  and  make  it  really  attractive. 

Tom  Hood  says  that  the  best  training  for  one  intending  to  write  is  a 
course  in  the  French  forms.  Nothing  will  give  one  such  an  accurateness 
in  thought,  measure,  and  form  as  the  practice  of  a  course  in  rondeaus, 
rondels,  villanelles,  and  ballades.  The  advice  of  the  "Lit"  would  be 
"Buy,  beg,  or  steal  a  copy  of  Tom  Hood's  'Rhymester'  or  Gleason 
White's  '  Ballades  and  Rondeaus  '  and  try  your  hand." 

The  interest  in  literary  work  shown  by  the  freshman  class  is  very  encour- 
^g^n^*  '^he  editors  are  chosen  according  to  the  competition  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  all  work  handed  in  will  be  judged 
equally.  Copy  for  the  December  number  should  be  handed  to  one  of  the 
editors  by  November  lo. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  war-record  article  which  we  present  in  the  alumni 
department  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  '63 
and  all  alumni.  It  is  very  complete  and  forms  an  important  chapter  in 
Dartmouth's  Roll  of  Honor.  The  excellent  steel  engraving  of  Colonel 
Cogswell  will  be  of  interest  both  from  a  political  and  military  point  of  view. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  very  attractive  December  number.  It  will  be 
a  holiday  fiction  number,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  illustrated  with  thumb- 
nail sketches  and  line  drawings. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  sketches,  poems,  and  stories  appropriate 
for  a  holiday  issue  submitted  by  November  10. 


By  iiihb  ^ay. 


By  the  Way  has  noticed  the  disposition  of  certain  professors  to  become 
prejudiced  toward  students,  either  for  or  against,  so  markedly  during 
three  years  of  college  life,  that  he  ventures  to  speak  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  by  no  means  strange,  in  consideration  of  the  human  frailties  of 
man,  that  the  dull,  indolent,  and  lazy  scholar  should  hold  a  different  place 
in  the  instructor's  mind  and  regard  from  the  one  brilliant,  enterprising, 
and  studious  ;  that  the  respectful  should  create  a  different  impression  than 
the  "fresh"  and  over-bearing;  that  a  distinction  must  be  felt  between 
the  moral  and  the  immoral ;  and  that  a  certain  attachment  should  exist 
between  the  instructor  and  those  who  show  themselves  friendly  by  "  call- 
ing" and  in  other  ways  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  class-room  all  should 
be  on  the  same  level,  and  be  accorded  the  same  consideration.  That  this 
is  always  true,  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Many  a  fellow  who  is  usually 
dull  gets  no  helpful  suggestions  from  the  instructor,  whereas  the  would 
be  class  leaders  are  seldom  allowed  to  "flunk"  if  they  have  the  vaguest 
idea  of  the  subject.  You  frequently  hear  the  boast  that  certain  men  are 
living  on  their  freshmen  reputation  ;  and  others  saying  that  they  have 
never  been  able  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  their  poor  work  in 
their  first  year.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  choice  of 
electives.  Lines  of  study  are  given  up  which  would  otherwise  be  desired, 
and  new  ones  pursued  in  which  no  interest  is  felt,  purely  on  account  of 
this  personal  element. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  college  in  America  where  the  grand  demo- 
cratic principle  of  "man  for  man"  is  more  strongly  felt  than  at  Dart- 
mouth ;  for  this  reason  the  more  is  the  above  condition  noticed.  It  is 
only  by  comparison  of  what  is  expected  of  the  college  that  it  is  apparent. 

* 
*  * 
The  so-called  "chinning  season"  is  over,  a  majority  of  the  freshmen 
have  been  honored  with  an  election  to  the  several  societies,  and  presum- 
ably all  are  satisfied.  A  part  of  them  have  been  taken  behind  the  sacred 
veil,  have  surmounted  the  thousand  trials,  and  seen  the  traditional  ani- 
mal.    They   have   endured  with  ease  the   "  burning  brand,"   and  been 
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taiij^lit  to  orivc  the  royal  iJ^rip.  Tliotc  is  alter  all  something  j^taiidl)'  sui)- 
liiiio  about  it.  It  is  a  new  era  in  any  man's  career.  Friendships,  alli- 
ances, prejudices,  and  unforeseen  courses  of  action  are  all  initiated  with 
the  freshmen.  Whatever  the  society  or  the  environment  of  tlie  man,  he  at 
once  begins  to  study  the  tradition  of  the  lot  he  has  chosen. 


By  the  way,  is  not  this  wcll.^  Dartmouth  owes  more  to  the  condition 
of  fraternity  life  than  is  at  first  thought.  Many  an  enthusiastic  society 
worker  has  labored  with  unceasing  zeal  to  influence  a  strong  man  of  his 
acquaintance  to  come  to  Dartmouth,  primarily,  that  he  might  be  secured 
for  that  society  and  become  in  it  a  shining  light.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  fraternity  loyalty  is  stronger  in  many  cases  than  loyalty  to  the  college, 
yet  the  fruits  of  the  former  are  equally  those  of  the  latter. 


The  subject  of  loyalty  brings  to  mind  a  subject  which  is  always  timely. 
Some  suggestions  in  its  connection  might  be  appended  to  advice  to  fresh- 
men, although  some  of  the  most  disloyal  are  more  than  one  year 
advanced.  The  college  institutions  must  be  maintained, — in  short,  the 
students  are  the  college,  and  their  action  determines  the  present  health  of 
the  institution.  The  foot-ball  team,  if  it  be  a  good  institution,  should  be 
well  supported.  Money  in  sufficient  amounts  should  be  forthcoming, 
and  men  of  suitable  physique  should  don  the  canvas  and  be  ready  for 

duty. 

* 

*         * 

By  the  Way  believes  that  most  of  the  disloyalty  is  of  an  unintended 
sort,  yet  it  may  do  the  most  harm.  One  or  two  noisy  fellows  at  a  foot- 
ball game  may  be  a  greater  discredit  to  the  college  than  an  honorable 
defeat  of  the  team  ;  and  yet  the  same  fellows  would  labor  unceasingly  to 
bring  honor  to  the  college  in  what  may  seem  to  be  a  more  tangible  form. 


By  the  Way  has  heard  several  speak  of  the  good  taste  with  which 
Mr.  I.  F.  Paul  referred  to  the  Harvard  representatives,  and  to  that  hon- 
ored institution  as  "  Our  big  Brother."     Such  good  feeling  is  helpful. 
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The  Soil  of  a  Prophet,  by  George  A.  Jackson.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  story  pictures  in  a  fairly  vivid  and  meritorious  style  life  and  customs  of  the  age  of 
King  Solomon.  The  author  acknowledges  that  he  writes  with  a  purpose, — the  "  attempt 
to  create  the  character  which  uttered  itself  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  to  trace  certain  condi- 
tions, political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  which  compelled  this  utterance."  A  truly  He- 
brew atmosphere  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  although  one  may  be  inclined  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  nomenclature  at  the  beginning,  the  interest  in  the  story  removes  the  first 
dislike.  The  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  customs,  Hebrew  and  heathen,  family  and  relig- 
ious, all  add  to  the  reader's  interest,  as  well  as  his  knowledge.  Eleazer  Ben  Shammah  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  prophet.  The  vicissitudes  of  him- 
self and  of  his  family  are  of  tragic  interest.  By  those  who  are  interested  in  Hebrew  his- 
tory the  book  will  be  read  with  especial  delight. 

Sub-Coelum,  by  A.  P.  Russell.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  author  says  "A  sky-built  human  world."  At  first,  on  opening  the  book,  we  wonder 
if  it  is  another  "Looking  Backward,"  but  investigation  proves  it  is  not  that.  It  is  a  satire 
on  the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  Not  exactly  this,  although  at  times  one  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is.  It  is  the  Utopia  of  a  modern  enthusiast.  We  are  impressed  through- 
out the  book  with  the  wildness  of  the  ideas  expressed,  and  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  that 
we  have  been  reading  a  serious,  a  satirical,  a  humorous,  and  entertaining  essay,  all  inter- 
mingled. The  book  will  certainly  prove  attractive  enough  to  most  readers  to  induce  them 
to  while  away  a  few  hours  over  it.  A  few  sentences  will  go  to  prove  the  peculiarities  of  the 
book,  and,  perhaps,  attract  others  to  it.  •'  The  people,  being  highly  intelligent,  required 
the  best  of  physicians.  It  was  understood  that  the  more  knowledge  that  a  physician  had, 
the  better  fitted  he  was  for  his  profession.  No  man,  in  their  judgment,  could  know  too 
much  to  be  a  good  doctor."  "Judges  were  elected  for  long  periods.  Solicitation  dis- 
qualified them,  even  for  being  candidates.  Language  was  for  expression,  not  for  conceal- 
ment or  dissimulation.  It  was  considered  a  great  offence  to  say  of  the  dead  what  could 
not  be  truthfully  said  of  any  living  human  being."  We  would  recommend  the  book  for 
perhaps  this  one  feature,  the  lessons  in  the  affairs  of  our  every-day  life  which  it  indirectly 
teaches. 
Practical  Elements  of  Elocution,  by  Robert  I.  Fulton  and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood.     Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  work  are  respectively  professors  of  elocution  and  oratory  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  and  the  University  of  Michigan.  So  many  works  in  this  line  are  ap- 
pearing which  have  little  or  no  value,  that  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  this  work  one 
of  real  value.  Many  systems  of  elocution  have  arisen,  each  having  its  larger  or  smaller 
coterie  of  followers.  Professors  Fulton  and  Trueblood,  themselves  elocutionists  of  the 
first  rank  in  this  country,  have  combined  their  systems  into  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
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piactic.il  iiutlioils  vft  advanced.  It  combines  (he  pliilosopliy  of  the  old  schools  with  the 
more  recent  philosophy  of  Manlegaz/a  and  Delsarte.  Moreover,  the  work  lays  before  the 
r>.  ader,  not  merely  the  superficial  methods  of  the  study,  but — and  here  is  the  strongest 
in)int  of  the  book — the  whole  theory  and  philosophy  of  expression.  Typographically  the 
book  is  attractive,  and  is  decidedly  a  serviceable  hand-book  for  the  elocutionist. 

The-  Mark  in  Eitrof^e  and  America,  by  Enoch  A.  15ryan,  president  of  Vincennes  university, 

Indiana.     Ginn  «&  Co. 

The  question  of  land  ownership,  theoretical  and  practical,  occupies  to-day,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  an  important  position  in  the  discussions  of  economists.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  property  in  land,  and  the  theory  of  the  Germanic  mark  and  its  relation  to  com- 
munal ownership,  are  dealt  with  in  this  essay.  The  theory  is  traced  among  savages  as 
well  as  among  civilized  peoples,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  its  influence  in  America. 
A  short  discussion  of  the  mark  in  economic  doctrine  is  entered  into.  Although  the  book 
does  not  add  much  to  the  information  on  the  subject,  yet  it  presents  to  the  interested  stu- 
dent many  facts  in  a  concise  form. 

Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  by  Josephine  S.  Lowell.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  book  is  published  in  the  Questions  of  the  Day  series,  and  consists  of  a  compilation 
of  accounts  of  methods  by  which  arbitration  has  been  successful,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  The  book  is  valuable  to  those  working  up  this  subject,  as  its  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent instances  of  industrial  arbitration  are  written  by  authorities  on  the  subject.  "Trades 
Unions  as  Affected  by  Law,  1800-1890,"  "Arbitration  in  England,"  "  Conciliation  in  Bel- 
gium," "Conciliation  in  New  York,"  "  Conciliation  in  the  Building  Trades  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity,  1891-1893,"  are  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings,  and  serve  to  show  that  the  matter 
presented  is  up  to  date. 

Petite  Histoire  de  la  Litterattcre  Fran^aise,  by  Delphine  Duval  of  Smith  college. 

To  one  seeking  to  find  in  small  and  comprehensive  form  a  work  on  French  literature, 
the  book  is  especially  valuable.  Opening  with  the  origin  of  the  French  language,  the 
writer  treats  of  the  literature  down  to  our  own  time.  From  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  UArt 
Dra77iatiqiie  et  so7t  Origitie,  La  Renaissance,  to  the  familiar  names  About,  Daudet,  Zola, 
the  writer  gives  us  concise  information  of  the  course  of  French  literature.  More  space  is 
deservedly  given  to  the  older  writers,  though  the  modern  writers  are  by  no  means  neglected. 
Written  in  good  French  prose,  the  reading  of  the  book  not  only  gives  excellent  training  in 
translating,  but  adds  largely  to  one's  knowledge  of  the  great  books  and  prominent  writers 
in  French  literature. 

Apperception :  A  Monograph  on  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  by  Mr.  Karl  Longe,  director  of 
the  Higher  Burgher  school,  Plaiisee,  Germany.  Edited  by  Charles  De  Gormo,  presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  college.  Translated  and  presented  to  American  teachers  by  the 
editor,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Margaret  K.  Smith,  and  other  members  of  the  Herbort  club. 
Duodecimo,  cloth,  279  pages.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893. 

The  German  philosopher  Herbort  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  physiological  psy- 
chology. He  was  also  leader  in  the  establishment  of  pedagogical  science.  The  Herbort 
club  is  evidently  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  theories  of  this  celebrated  thinker 
and  teacher.  The  present  work  by  Dr.  Longe  is  intended  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
"  apperception,"  as  recognized  by  Herbort  in  his  psychology.  This  foreign  term  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  "  apprehension,"  but  is  more  general  and  indefinite  in  its  scope.  It 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  more  expressive  than  the  usual  and  specific  terminology  of  men- 
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tal  science.     Considerable  progress  has  been  made  since  Herbort's  day  in  psychological 
analysis,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  technical  term  "  apperception  "  will  prove  to  be 
too  cumbersone  and  indeterminate  for  the  critical  scientific  work  of  the  present  time. 
A  Priestess  of  Comedy,  by  Nataly  von  Eschstruth.     New  York  :  Robert  Bonner's  Sons. 

This  book  is  written  upon  a  topic  which  has  oftener  served  the  humorous  than  the  sad 
and  earnest,  as  it  does  here ;  the  relations  between  the  parvenues  and  the  people  of  rank 
and  culture.  Modern  industrial  progress  has  brought  many  problems  to  men's  minds, 
but  none  of  more  personal  moment  than  the  one  of  social  position.  The  story  tells  of  the 
attempts  of  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  but  vulgar  man,  to  gain  social  recogni- 
tion ;  she  marries  unhappily,  loses  her  fortune,  but  finally  emerges  from  her  trials  with  a 
sweet  and  lovable  character  in  place  of  her  former  haughty  coldness.  She  marries  the 
son  of  her  former  steward,  who  has  become  a  famous  physician,  and  together  they  turn 
her  recovered  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  As  the  result  of  true  merit,  she  at 
last  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  title  who  formerly  despised  her  vulgar  display  of 
wealth.  The  book  is  very  well  translated  by  Elise  L.  Lathrop. 
High  School  Manual  of  Physics,  by  D.  G.  Hays,  C.  D.  Lowry,  A.  C.  Risbel,  teachers  of 

physics  in  Chicago  high  schools. 

The  book  claims  to  aim  at  two  objects, — the  teaching  of  physics  by  the  inductive  method, 
and  presenting  sufficient  laboratory  work  to  provide  for  entrance  to  any  college.  The 
book  is  interleaved,  it  being  desired  that  the  habit  of  noting  phenomenon  should  be  ac- 
quired. As  the  preface  states,  the  book  is  not  a  text-book,  but  rather  a  manual  to  be  used 
with  any  text-book. 
Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach,  revised  and  rewritten  by  William  C.  Collar  of  Roxbury  high 

school.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book,  already  so  well  known  and  popular  among  teachers  of  German,  does  not 
seem  to  require  further  mention.     In  its  new  and  revised  form  it  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
larger  field  than  before. 
The  Beginner'' s  Greek  Compositio7t,  by  William  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant  Daniell.     Ginn  & 

Co.     1893. 

An  admirable  little  manual,  based  mainly  upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Anabasis,  the  learner  is  conducted  through  a  series  of 
oral  and  written  exercises  in  one  hundred  lessons,  the  last  fifteen  lessons  containing  trans- 
lations from  different  works  of  Xenophon,  and  including  a  few  recent  Harvard  entrance 
examination  papers.  "The  principle  of  continuity  in  the  exercises,"  to  quote  the  authors, 
"is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work." 

La  Prise  de  la  Bastille,  by  J.  Michelet.     Edited  and  and  annotated  by  Professor  Luquiens, 

of  Yale  university.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  good  text  for  classes  in  sight  reading,  the  narrative  being  such  as  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student. 

History  and  Literature  in  Grammar  Grades,  J.  H.  Phillips.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

One  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  education,  certainly  of  interest  to  those  who  intend  to 
teach,  or  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  English  in  our  public  schools. 

The  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry,  by  Arthur  Latham  Baker,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.     Boston:  Ginn 
&Co. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  work  are  an  improved  notation  and  diagrams,  clear 
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stateniciits,  and  coiulcnsctl  nuuuur  of  pnsciitation.  'I'hc  effort  is  iiwulc  to  impress  the 
stiulciit  with  the  principles  of  solid  geometry  as  a  unit,  and  i)revcnt  him  from  regarding 
the  subject  as  a  collection  of  detached  propositions.  The  book  has  many  practical  exam- 
ples and  the  ft>rmula3  are  conveniently  grouped  together.  The  work  will  leave  a  clear 
definite  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable,  especially 
when  coupled  with  ample  explanation  and  illustration  by  the  teacher. 

ANNOUNCKMENTS — OINN  &  CO.,  HOSTON. 

Brigitta.  Erziihlung  von  Ikrthold  Auerbach.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German,  Columbian  university,  Washington,  D.  C. 

French  Prose:  Popular  Science.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Jules  Luquiens,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  in  Yale  university. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  Translated  and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  J.  Macbride  Sterrett, 
D.  D.,  of  Columbian  university,  Washington,  D.  C,  author  of  "  Studies  in  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Religion,"  etc. 

Le  Mattre  de  Fran^ais.     Montreal :  Louis  Tesson  &  Co. 

To  acquire  the  ability  to  read  French,  one  should  get  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  some 
French  work  and  reading  it  through  as  if  it  were  English.  As  an  active  help  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  would  recommend  the  magazine,  Le  Maitre  de  Fran^ais,  bringing,  as  it  does,  each 
month  interesting  articles  written  in  good  French.     Price  $2.00  a  year. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  contains  the  beginning  of  a  three-part  story,  entitled 
"  The  Man  from  Aidone,"  by  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cavazza,  of  Portland,  Me.  It  is  a  story  of 
Italy,  and  the  characters  and  local  color  are  admirably  managed.  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas 
contributes  one  of  her  charming  papers  of  mingled  prose  and  poetry  on  the  "  Undertime 
of  the  Year,"  and  it  will  be  found  a  most  delightful  article  on  out-door  life  in  early 
autumn.  Captain  Mahan,  who  has  written  several  important  articles  relating  to  marine 
matters,  contributes  to  this  number  a  paper  of  much  value  on  "The  Isthmus  and  Sea 
Power."  William  F.  Apthorp,  an  authority  in  musical  matters,  contributes  an  article  of 
great  interest  to  music  lovers  on  Robert  Franz.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  continues^ 
with  undiminished  vigor,  her  notable  story,  *'  His  Vanished  Star,"  and  Annie  Eliot  con- 
tributes a  striking  short  story,  "After — the  Deluge."  Prof.  James  Monroe,  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege, contributes  a  paper  of  great  interest,  giving  the  history  of  "  The  Hayes-Tilden  Elec- 
toral Commission."  An  excellent  literary  paper  by  Professor  Jebb,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  discusses  *'  The  Permanent  Power  of  Greek  Poetry."  "  The  Gothenburg  Sys- 
tem in  America  "  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
best  mode  of  treating  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  by  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  A  paper  which 
will  be  read  with  no  little  interest  is  one  by  James  L.  High  on  "  The  Tilden  Trust,  and 
Why  it  Failed."  Six  short  poems,  which  the  writer,  John  Hall  Ingham,  calls,  "  Tone- 
Symbols,"  a  poem,  "Love  is  Dead,"  by  Marion  Couthouy  Smith,  with  a  review  of  New 
Books  on  Music,  review  and  comment  on  other  new  books,  and  five  bright  short  papers  in 
the  Contributors'  Club,  conclude  an  excellent  number  of  this  standard  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  October  has  a  notable  list  of  contributors,  including  W.  D. 
Howells,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Harold  Frederic, 
and  Will  H.  Low.  The  contribution  of  Mr.  Howells  is  a  remarkable  one.  Under  the 
title,  "  The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business,"  he  discusses  the  whole  relation  of  lit- 
erature to  business,  especially  the  relations  of  the  writer  with  the  editor  and  publisher.     It 
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is  a  striking  presentation  of  those  things  about  which  the  public  is  so  often  misinformed. 
Another  article  of  unusual  interest  is  Robert  Stevenson's  journal  of  the  voyage  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  18 14  around  Scotland  in  the  lighthouse  yacht.  This  intimate  view  of 
Sir  Walter  by  a  man  of  such  acute  perceptions  as  the  great  engineer  of  Bell  Rock  light- 
house, is  peculiarly  genuine,  and  free  from  the  glamour  which  Scott's  great  fame  has  usu- 
ally cast  over  those  who  have  written  about  him.  There  is  an  introductory  note  by  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  the  illustrious  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  diary,  which  links  a 
third  interesting  personality  to  the  narrative.  The  illustrated  articles  of  this  number  rep- 
resent an  unusual  number  of  the  best  known  American  and  foreign  artists.  The  French 
school  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  F.  N.  Doubleday,  who  has  visited  the  artists  in 
their  studios  in  Paris,  and  gives  glimpses  of  their  personalities  as  well  as  of  their  work. 
Another  group  of  French  artists  will  be  the  subject  of  a  second  article  in  the  November 
issue.  J.  G.  A.  Creighton,  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  senate,  has  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  Canada,"  for  which  Frederic  Remington  furnishes  many 
illustrations.  Under  the  title,  "  The  History  of  the  Red  Fox,"  Joel  Chandler  Harris  tells 
how  the  red  fox  was  introduced  into  Georgia,  and  describes  a  great  fox  hunt.  A.  B. 
Frost  illustrates  the  incidents  of  the  article.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Washington  and  a  close  student  of  the  subject,  describes  "  Historic  Houses  of  Wash- 
ington." Will  H.  Low  contributes  the  third  of  the  series  of  "Artists'  Impressions  of  the 
World's  Fair,"  describing  critically,  and  yet  with  enthusiasm,  "  The  Art  of  the  White 
City."  The  illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Low's  own  sketch-book.  The  fiction  of  the  num- 
ber includes  short  stories  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  and 
another  installment  of  Harold  Frederic's  powerful  story  of  war  times,  "  The  Copperhead." 
There  are  poems  by  H.  C.  Bunner,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Bliss  Carman,  and  Margaret  G. 
George. 

The  chief  attraction  in  this  number  of  the  Century  is  the  unpublished  diary  of  the  secre- 
tary of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  which  conveyed 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  exile  at  St.  Helena.  It  records  the  daily  life  of  Napoleon  on 
board  ship,  and  his  familiar  table-talk  on  a  large  variety  of  topics,  including  many  notable 
events  of  his  own  history.  In  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Life  among  German  Tramps," 
the  author,  an  intelligent  American  student  of  sociology,  relates  his  experiences  while 
tramping  in  Germany.  Other  papers  are  to  follow  by  the  same  writer,  recording  similar 
experiences  in  England  and  in  America.  The  biographical  articles  include  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer's  sketch  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  (with  frontispiece  portrait),  recount- 
ing especially  Mr.  Olmsted's  work  as  the  landscape-artist  of  Central  park  and  of  the 
World's  fair.  M.  Coquelin,  the  famous  French  actor,  contributes  an  article  on  the  song- 
writer, Beranger ;  Thomas  A.  Janvier  writes  of  "  The  Cats  of  Henriette  Ronner,"  with 
illustrations  from  paintings  by  this  famous  artist  of  cat  life  and  cat  character.  *'  Walt 
Whitman  in  War-time"  is  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Walt  Whitman  from  Washington 
to  his  mother  during  the  war.  "  Street-Paving  in  America "  is  a  suggestive  article  by 
William  Fortune,  of  Indianapolis,  discussing  some  current  problems  of  city  administration, 
and  recording  important  experiments  in  street-paving.  The  illustrations  are  by  Castaigne, 
Harry  Fenn,  and  other  artists.  The  work  of  that  model  school,  the  Pratt  institute  in 
Brooklyn,  is  interestingly  described,  with  illustrations  by  Louis  Loeb.  '*  Plague  on  a 
Pleasure-Boat "  narrates  the  adventuresome  experiences  of  a  yacht  in  British  waters,  with 
illustrations  by  the  famous  English  artist,  W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.  A.  The  second  part  of  Bret 
Harte's  novelette,  "The  Heir  of  the  McHulishes,"  is  among  the  story  features  of  the 
number. 


Exchanges. 


The  wish  for  new  covers  is  not  confined  to  this  college  alone.  Among  the  other  publi- 
cations which  appear  this  fall  in  a  new  dress,  are  the  Williams  Lit.,  the  Inlander  from 
Michigan,  the  Vassar  Miscellanyy  and  the  Trinity  Tablet. 

The  Williams  Lit.  is  a  centennial  number,  and  contains  much  of  special  interest  to  its 
alumni,  though  we  of  Dartmouth  can  take  but  a  passing  interest  in  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  Williams. 

The  Trinity  Tablet,  while  it  occupies  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  between  a  simply 
literary  magazine  and  a  newspaper,  is,  as  usual,  good  in  its  make-up.  The  story,  '*  Pichaud," 
is  very  pleasingly  told,  and  its  verse,  though  quiet  in  tone,  is  excellent. 

The  Inlander,  behind  its  new  covers,  presents  an  unusually  heavy  number,  with  such 
articles  as  "  The  Egg  on  its  End  "  and  "  The  Last  Remains  of  Sophocles."  "  The  Foreign 
Element  in  New  York  City  "  is  an  interesting  sketch,  but  it  seems  as  if  a  little  more  fic- 
tion would  be  a  relief. 

"  The  Outer  Edge  of  Tragedy  "  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thmg  in  the  Vassar  Mis- 
cellany.    The  editorial  departments  are  long,  but  interesting. 

Of  the  Andover  Mirror  and  the  Exeter  Lit.  it  is  hard  to  say  anything,  except  that  they 
are  excellent  for  their  kind. 

Among  the  best  of  the  lighter  verse  we  have  seen,  are  the  following : 

AN   UNFORTUNATE    PHRASE. 

He  sent  her  twelve  Jacque-Minot  roses, 

All  fragrant  and  blooming  and  fair, 
That  nestled  so  sweetly  and  shyly 

'Neath  smilax  and  maiden-hair. 

She  sent  him  a  letter  to  thank  him, 

On  paper  just  tinted  with  blue, — 
"  The  flowers  are  still  very  fresh,  John  : 

When  I  see  them  I  think  of  you." 

She  posted  her  letter  that  morning. 

He  got  it  that  evening  at  ten. 
She  can't  understand  what  has  changed  him, 
For  he  called  on  her  never  again. 

Columbia  Spectator. 
Engraved  on  his  cuffs 
Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 
And  a  delicate  map  of  the  Dorian  states; 
And  they  found  in  his  palms,  which  were  hollow, 
What  is  frequent  in  palms, — that  is,  dates. 

University, 
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CLASS   OF   '63.— ITS   WAR   RECORD. 

The  class  of  1863  had  89  men;  of  these  55  graduated  in  due  course;  of  that 
number  1 7  served  in  the  army  in  defence  of  the  Union ;  of  the  34  who  did  not 
graduate  in  due  course  21  served  in  the  army,  18  in  the  Union  and  3  in  the  Con- 
federate army;  thus  nearly  half  of  the  class  took  part  in  the  war,  one  way  or 
another.  There  was  one  paymaster  (U.  S.  N.),  one  sergeant,  one  adjutant,  two 
colonels,  three  majors,  and  seven  captains.  Four  were  severely  wounded,  but 
recovered ;  six  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  died  of  wounds  soon  after 
battles ;  two  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  and  one  was  imprisoned  for 
more  than  a  year. 

The  three  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  were  W.  Augustus  McMath  of 
Alabama,  Alexander  Couper  McCowen  and  John  Campbell,  of  Louisiana ;  they  all 
left  college  as  soon  as  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  president,  being  summoned 
home  by  their  parents  and  friends,  who  began  to  see  the  approach  of  war  before  we 
of  the  North  suspected  any  danger.  As  soon  as  the  South  began  to  marshal  its 
forces  these  boys  enlisted  in  defence  of  what  their  friends  and  associates  said  was 
right. 

McMath  served  four  years,  undergoing  extreme  suffering  and  toil ;  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  three  different  battles ;  once  a  bullet  struck  his  eyebrow,  and  passing 
through  his  cheek  bone  slashed  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  leaving  an  ugly-looking 
scar ;  in  another  battle  he  was  shot  through  his  left  side ;  in  the  third  battle  a  ball 
struck  his  shoulder  blade  and  lodged  in  his  chest,  which  was  taken  out  where  the 
second  ball  cut  through  his  side.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  a  Baptist 
minister.     He  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  contracted  in  the  army,  in  1872. 

McCowen,  who  was  only  17  years  old  when  he  enlisted,  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861,  and  served  bravely  in  campaigns  in  the  south  for  two  years.  May 
19,  1863,  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;  he  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  19th  of  July  following. 

Campbell  enlisted  in  the  West  Feliciana  rifles,  4th  regiment  Louisiana  volunteers, 
in  April,  1861  ;  he  served  as  orderly  sergeant  of  Company  D,  during  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  that  section  up  to  Hood's  campaign  in  November,  1864 ;  at  the  Battle  of 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  November  24-27,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He,  with  other  pris- 
oners, was  taken  to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia, 
March  3,  1865.     During  his  four  years'  service  he,  with  his  company,  was  engaged 
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in  about  a  dozen  pitched  battles,  in  which  he  received  no  wound,  though  half  of  his 
company  were  killed,  and  he  never  had  a  furlough  till  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  only  19  years  old  when  he  entered  the  army. 

The  first  man  who  left  college  and  enlisted  for  the  war,  after  the  above-named 
southerners,  was  Major  Evarts  W.  Farr :  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  class  to  enlist, 
and  also  the  first  from  Littleton,  his  native  town,  joining  the  ist  regiment,  New 
Hampshire  volunteers.  He  served  continuously  and  bravely  from  April  20,  i86i» 
to  June  4,  1865.  Soon  after  entering  the  service  as  a  private  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Second  regiment,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  June  4,  1861  ;  he  was  promoted 
to  captain  January  i,  1862;  May  5,  1862,  he  was  struck  in  the  right  arm  by  a 
Minie  ball,  which  completely  shattered  the  bone ;  this  was  at  the  Battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  where  Captain  Farr  was  in  command  of  Company  G;  the  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents,  but  he  coolly,  with  his  left  hand,  picked  up  the  revolver  which 
he  had  held  in  his  right  hand  and  passed  to  the  rear,  where  he  remained  two  days 
in  a  dilapidated  building,  which  had  neither  doors  nor  windows ;  his  clothing  was 
wet  all  the  time.  He  came  north  15  days  after  receiving  the  wound  that  deprived 
him  of  his  arm,  and  remained  six  weeks,  then  returned  to  the  front  again.  Septem- 
ber 9,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  major  in  the  nth  regiment  New  Hampshire  vol- 
unteers. He  was  in  all  the  campaigns  of  that  regiment,  at  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  West  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  on  other  fields  of  battle.  After  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  he  served  much  of  the  time  as  judge-advocate.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  lawyer ;  he  held  several  important  offices  in  his  county,  and  served  as 
member  of  congress  four  years.  He  died  of  pneumonia,  November  30,  1880.  He 
was  in  his  21st  year  when  he  enlisted. 

The  next  man  to  leave  the  class  and  join  the  army  was  Oliver  Tucker  Cushman, 
of  Hartland,  Vt.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  the  class,  as  he  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  bravest  soldiers.  He  enlisted  in  October,  1861,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  sergeant  in  a  company  of  Vermont  cavalry,  which  was  organized  at 
Royalton  ;  April  10,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant,  then  to  first  lieu- 
tenant, February  i,  1863;  and  to  captain  March  17,  1863;  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  July  3,  1863  ;  soon  after  that  he  was  paroled  and  came 
home.  The  wound  was  in  the  side  of  his  face,  and  for  several  weeks  he  was  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  at  Hanover,  being  there  when  our  class  graduated.  He 
never  fully  recovered,  but  persisted  in  joining  his  company,  in  October,  1863, 
against  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  his  physician.  Soon  after  that  the  time 
of  enlistment  of  his  company  expired,  but  he  and  the  whole  company  re-enlisted  for 
the  war;  they  were  granted  a  furlough  of  90  days.  During  the  bloody  and  hard- 
fought  battles  of  the  Wilderness  campaign  Captain  Cushman  and  his  company  did 
valiant  service.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  June  3,  1864,  at  "Hawes  Shop,"  near 
Richmond.  The  commission  of  major  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Gen.  William  Wells,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  said  he  was 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  he  ever  saw.     He  was  23  years  old  when  he  died. 
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About  iho  saiiu' timo  thai  C.ipt.iiii  Cushinan  fulisti-d,  William  (Harrison  Cummings 
enlisted  as  private  in  the  ist  Vermont  cavalry;  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  promoted  to 
second  lieutenant.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  still  further  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant; to  captain  in  June,  1863;  to  major  in  1864 ;  to  lieutenant-coloneiin  April, 
1S65;  and  was  commissioned  brevet  colonel  soon  after.  He  served  continuously 
with  his  company  and  rei^iment  from  September  16,  1861,  to  August  9,  1865,  when 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  His  regiment  was  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
war;  it  was  in  battle  T},  times,  and  skirmishes  an  innumerable  number  of  times;  of 
the  'j'if  battles.  Colonel  Cummings  was  in  59  of  them;  he  was  a  dauntless  rider,  and 
always  commanded  his  cavalrymen  to  "  come  on,"  not  "  go";  the  mighty  Sheridan 
could  not  surpass  him  in  valor  and  dash,  nor  in  coolness, — in  case  coolness  was 
demanded.  At  Bemis's  Station,  on  the  Weldon  railroad,  in  Virginia,  Colonel  Cum- 
mings was  wounded,  June  28,  1S64;  the  ball  entered  just  in  front  of  his  left  ear, 
passed  around  his  head  beneath  the  scalp,  and  came  out  under  his  right  eye,  car- 
rying away  portions  of  the  nasal  and  cheek  bones ;  it  was  a  frightful  wound,  but  the 
colonel  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his  command  again,  and  remained  through  the  war. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  a  successful  businessman,  and  resides  in  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Major  Richard  Bailey  Crandall,  of  Berlin,  Vt.,  was  next  to  leave  the  class  and  enlist 
for  the  war.  Late  in  the  fall  of  186 1  he  was  commissioned  adjutant  of  the  6th  reg- 
iment Vermont  volunteers;  in  1862  he  was  made  major  of  the  regiment,  which 
office  he  held  till  he  was  mortally  wounded,  June  7,  1864,  by  a  sharpshooter's  bul- 
let that  struck  him  in  the  bowels,  while  his  regiment  was  in  the  siege  of  Richmond, 
under  General  Grant.  His  regiment  was  a  part  of  General  Meade's  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  did  gallant  service  in  all  the  Virginia  campaigns  up  to  Major  Cran- 
dall's  death.  He  was  a  brave  and  fearless  commander,  tall,  with  an  impressive 
physique;  he  was  admired  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "the 
bullet  is  not  made  that  can  pierce  this  body,"  slapping  his  massive  chest  as  he  said 
it.  He  gloried  in  exposing  himself  to  danger,  as  an  example  to  encourage  his  men  ; 
of  the  charge  up  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  in  which  he  and  his  regiment  bore 
a  conspicuous  part,  he  said, — "  To  have  lived  a  minute  then,  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand years."  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  hero.  His  age  was  27 
years  when  he  died. 

Capt.  Samuel  Judson  Alexander,  of  Concord,  left  college  in  June,  1862,  and 
commenced  to  recruit  a  company ;  July  24  he  was  mustered  in  as  captain  of  Company 
B,  9th  regiment,  New  Hampshire  volunteers  ;  the  regiment  left  Concord  for  Wash- 
ington July  25,  1862.  He  served  gallantly  with  his  regiment,  in  command  of  his 
company  up  to  July  13,  1863,  when  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  rifle-shot  while 
skirmishing  with  his  company  before  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.;  he  died  of  the 
wound  ten  days  later.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  its 
capture.  Captain  Alexander  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier  and  successful  commander, 
but  also  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  devout  Christian  man;  during  the  siege  of 
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Vicksburg  he  was  invited  to  serve  as  chaplain  of  the  8th  Illinois  regiment,  Logan's 
division.     His  age  was  26  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Capt.  Henry  Clinton  Davis,  of  Nashua,  left  college  and  enlisted  in  the  army  in 
the  summer  of  1862;  after  recruiting  a  company  he  was  commissioned  captain  of 
Company  A,  i8th  Connecticut  volunteers.  He  served  with  his  company  and 
regiment  in  the  campaigns  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in  1862-63,  ^^^  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  carried  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  confined 
in  Libby  prison  for  ten  months ;  from  there  he  was,  with  other  prisoners,  moved  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  placed  under  fire  of  the  federal  guns  for  several  weeks ;  from 
Charleston  he  was  taken  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  from  there  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  In 
November,  1864,  he  escaped  from  Columbia,  but  was  captured,  after  wandering 
about  and  hiding  for  22  days ;  he,  with  two  other  officers,  was  apprehended  in  the 
Edgefield  district.  He  remained  in  prison  there  till  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he 
was  exchanged  for  rebel  prisoners  and  came  north ;  soon  after  arriving  home  he 
resigned,  and  received  his  discharge  in  June,  1865.  Captain  Davis  suffered  beyond 
all  language  to  describe,  during  his  imprisonment ;  "Out  of  the  jaws  of  hell !  "  was 
his  expression  when  he  wrote  me  an  account  of  his  war  experiences.  He  received 
his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1877,  and  died  at  Nashua  in  December,  1878.  He  was  26 
years  old  when  he  entered  the  army.  He  was  a  successful  teacher  for  several  years 
after  the  war. 

Capt.  Dennis  Duhigg,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  left  college  and  enlisted  in  the 
15th  Vermont  regiment,  in  August,  1862,  as  sergeant-major;  these  were  nine 
months  men ;  when  their  time  was  out,  Sergeant  Duhigg  was  unanimously  elected 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  M,  nth  regiment,  Vermont  volunteers,  heavy  artillery. 
He  was  promoted  to  captain  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864, 
in  which  engagement  he  fell  bravely  fighting  and  leading  his  company,  saying,  just 
before  he  fell, — "  Come  on,  boys  !  I  have  never  driven  you,  but  I  will  lead  you  ! " 
He  died  soon  after  he  fell ;  his  last  words  were, — "  My  last  prayer  is  offered ;  I  die 
happy,"  and  soon  expired.     His  age  was  23  years. 

Adjt.  William  Nathaniel  Cook,  of  Dover,  left  college  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
and  was  commissioned  adjutant  of  the  9th  New  Hampshire  volunteers.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  while  it  was  in  camp  at  Concord,  but  was  taken  sick,  and  died 
August  9,  1862.  Adjutant  Cook  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  splendid  man  everyway. 
His  age  was  about  23  years. 

Amos  Wilson  Abbott,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  left  college  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  1 6th  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  served  till  August, 
1862  ;  from  1864  to  1868  he  was  employed  in  the  paymaster's  department  of  the 
United  States  Army.     He  is  a  physician  in  New  York. 

Capt.  Alfred  Owen  Hitchcock  left  college  in  the  fall  of  1862  and  soon  after 
enlisted  in  the  53d  Massachusetts  volunteers ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  eye 
in  the  charge  on  Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1863;  in  October,  1863,  he  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  in  the  57th  Massachusetts  veteran  volunteers;  he  was 
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afterwards  prDinolocl  to  fust  lii-utcii.mt,  and  tlu-ii  to  caplaiii  ;  he  served  as  aidodc- 
camp  and  iirovost-inarshal  on  the  stall  of  Major-Oencral  Nelson  C).  Miles;  he  was 
brevetted  major  for  fjallant  and  meritorious  services ;  by  special  order  of  the  war 
dep.irtmcnt  he  served  one  year  after  the  war  had  closed.  He  is  a  physician,  and 
resides  in  Fitchburij:,  M;iss. 

Frank  Alpheus  i'utney,  of  Dunbarton,  left  college  in  the  summer  of  i86[,  and 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  Berdan's  sharpshooters ;  he  was  mustered  in  September  6, 
1 86 1,  as  a  private,  and  served  his  full  term  of  three  years,  bravely.  He  was  then 
employed  as  a  civilian  in  connection  with  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  1 8  years  old  when  he  enlisted. 

Capt.   Chester  Cotton  Stevens  joined  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  sopho-^ 
more  year,   and  left  at   the  close  of   the   junior  year;  August  lo,    i86i,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  of  Company   D,  9th  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  served 
about  a  year,  when  he  resigned. 

George  Henry  White,  of  Antrim,  left  college  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  of  Berdan's  regiment  of  sharpshooters  ;  he  was  mustered  in  December 
II,  1 861,  and  served  with  the  regimenf  up  to  July  3,  1863,  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  expert 
sharpshooter ;  he  passed  through  much  hard  fighting  before  he  met  his  death  at 
Gettysburg.     His  age  was  23. 

Chester  Delano  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  served  18  months  in  the  ist  Massa- 
chusetts cavalry.     He  is  a  lawyer,  and  resides  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Irving  Parker,  of  Manchester,  left  college  in  1862,  and  served  three 
months  with  the  Dartmouth  cavalry,  a  sketch  of  which  was  given  in  the  Commence- 
ment number  of  the  Lit.  He  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  as  a  successful  teacher  and  superintendent. 

Ephraim  C.  Merriam,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  left  college  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year.  He  was  medical  cadet  in  U.  S.  A.  in  1862,  being  stationed  in  Columbian 
hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  6,  1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon 
of  the  40th  regiment,  Massachusetts  volunteers.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg.  In  December, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  army  hospital  in  Washington,  and 
remained  there  till  1866.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  practising  physician  in 
Washington. 

Edwin  Augustus  Knight,  of  Thornton,  left  college  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  soon 
after  entered  the  United  States  hospital  service  as  steward,  in  connection  with  the 
5th  regiment.  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  of  which  regiment  his  fathef  was  surgeon  ; 
he  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  has 
been  a  practising  physician  for  many  years  at  Lebanon. 

Henri  R.  Foster,  of  Albany,  Me.,  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
and  was  for  two  or  three  years  connected  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  serving  in 
various  parts  of  the  South.     He  is  engaged  in  business  in  Denver,  Col. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Conner  Bodwell  served  three  months  with  the  Dartmouth  cavalry. 
He  graduated  from  Hartford  Theological  seminary  in  1871,  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful pastor  over  several  churches. 

Hon.  Wilder  Luke  Burnap,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Dartmouth  cavalry.  He  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  his 
native  state. 

Capt.  Sanford  Smith  Barr,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  won  his  honors  in  the  military 
service  as  captain  of  the  famous  Dartmouth  cavalry.  He  has  been  a  successful 
lawyer  and  business  man  in  Chicago  for  many  years. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Holmes  Clement,  who  has  presided  over  the  city  court  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  since  January,  1883,  and  now  has  four  years  more  to  serve,  was 
corporal  in  the  Dartmouth  cavalry,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
bravery  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  the  retreat  from  Harper's  Ferry. 

Col.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Gilmanton,  enlisted  in  Company  A,  15th  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers  (Col.  John  W.  Kingman's  regiment  of  nine-months  men),  at  the 
close  of  his  junior  year;  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  August,  1862;  soon 
after  that  he  was  promoted  to  captain  of  the  company.  When  in  Louisiana  he  served 
for  a  while  as  aide-de-camp  on  Gen.  Neal  Dow's  staff.  He  was  actively  engaged 
with  his  regiment  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  under  General  Banks, 
during  May  and  June,  1863.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  three  days  after  the  last  battle 
of  the  siege,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  remained  so  till  he  started  for  home, 
July  26 ;  he,  with  other  sick  and  wounded  men,  arrived  in  Concord,  August 
8,  1863  ;  he  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  he  could  not  sit  up  for  several  days 
after  that.  He  was  mustered  out  August  13,  1863.  He  received  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  with  the  class.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Laconia  in 
1866.  He  is  a  successful  lawyer,  farmer,  and  politician.  He  obtained  his  title  of 
colonel  by  serving  as  staff  officer  under  Governor  Weston.  He  has  served  as  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  the  legislature ;  has  been  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  governor  of  the  state  ;  and  is  now  railroad  commissioner. 

Henry  Lyman  Colby,  of  Warner,  was  appointed  quartermaster-sergeant  in  the 
nth  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  in  the  summer  of  1862;  he  served  with  his  reg- 
iment till  the  close  of  the  war;  he  was  an  able,  faithful,  and  efficient  man  and 
officer.  He  taught  school  a  few  years  after  the  war ;  he  died  of  consumption,  at 
Warner,  in  1869.     He  received  his  degree  of  A.  B. 

Dr.  Charles  Bell  Converse,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  enlisted  in  a  Vermont  regiment  of 
nine-months  men  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  served  his  term  faithfully,  returning  in 
season  to  receive  his  degree  of  A.  B.  with  the  class,  at  Commencement,  in  1863. 

William  Lapham  Flagg,  for  many  years  past  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  served  gal- 
lantly in  the  Dartmouth  cavalry. 

Capt.  Edwin  Green  of  Pittsfield  enlisted  in  the  9th  New  Hampshire  volun- 
teers, June  18,  1862  ;  July  24,  he  was  promoted  to  sergeant-major;  September  29, 
he  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant;   March  i,  1863,  to  first  lieutenant;  Novem- 
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her  I,  1864,  he  was  coiiiinissioiu'd  captain.  He  served  witli  his  regiment  in  Burn- 
side's  army  corps,  and  participated  in  every  march,  skirmish,  and  battle  that  the 
corps  did.  up  to  July  30,  1S64,  when  he  was  wounded  in  his  right  shoulder  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Kiver,  before  Petersburi;.  He  was  given  his  degree  of  A.  V>.  by  the 
college,  for  meritorious  service.  lie  is  now  a  lawyer  and  successful  businessman 
in  Dakota. 

Rev.  Joseph  Franklin  Joy,  of  New  Durham,  served  for  a  year  after  graduating, 
in  the  sanitary  commission,  with  General  Grant's  army,  in  Virginia. 

Hon.  Charles  Franklin  Kittredge,  of  Boston,  served  as  a  private,  during  1864, 
in  the  regiment  of  War  Department  rifle  infantry,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
been  in  successful  practice  of  law  in  Boston  since  1867. 

Maitland  C.  Lamprey,  of  Groton,  enlisted  in  the  i6th  regiment,  New  Hampshire 
volunteers,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  was  appointed  corporal.  He  served  bravely  in 
all  the  campaigns,  marches,  and  battles  that  fell  to  the  duty  of  the  regiment  to  per- 
form. Soon  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson  he  was  taken  severely  ill, 
and  narrowly  escaped  death,  but  recovered  after  his  arrival  home,  in  August,  1863. 
He  was  granted  his  A.  B.  with  the  class,  for  meritorious  service  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Lamprey  has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  a  successful  teacher. 

George  Arthur  Miller,  of  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  served  in  the  army,  in  the  sanitary 
commission,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  from  September,  1863,  to  April,  1865.  Since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  he  resides  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Charles  Willard  Morrill,  of  Canterbury,  was  drafted,  August  9,  1863,  and 
responded  to  the  call,  September  6 ;  he  went  into  camp  at  Concord,  September  30  ; 
he  served  as  clerk  at  headquarters  till  November  16,  when  he  went  to  Louisiana,  and 
joined  the  8th  regiment,  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  then  stationed  at  Franklin, 
100  miles  west  of  New  Orleans;  soon  after  arriving  there  he  was  detailed  as  clerk 
at  regimental  headquarters  by  Colonel  Fearing.  Early  in  January,  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  drilled  for  cavalry  service,  in  which  Mr. 
Morrill  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cavalrymen.  In  March,  1864,  he 
went  with  his  regiment  on  the  Red  River  campaign,  under  General  Banks ;  he  con- 
ducted himself  very  bravely,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  Battle  of 
"Sabine  Cross  Roads";  he  had  another  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  Battle  of 
"  Yellow  5ayou,"  and  received  special  mention  from  his  commanding  officer  for 
his  bravery.  In  this  campaign  he  contracted  the  disease  of  chronic  diarrhoea, 
of  which  he  died  December  8,  1864,  in  a  hospital  at  Cairo,  111.,  being  then  on  his 
was  home. 

Paym?  }r  Stephen  Rand,  Jr.,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  enlisted  in  the  Berdan  sharp- 
shooters, in  August,  1 861,  and  served  in  the  Potomac  and  Richmond  campaigns. 
In  April,  1863,  he  was  honorably  discharged  for  hip-joint  disease  In  October,  1863, 
he  was  appointed  inspector  of  arms  at  Springfield,  Mass,  In  December,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  third  assistant  engineer  in  the  navy  department,  and  reported  for 
duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Merrimack.     In  1869,  he  was  transferred  from  the 
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engineer  corps  to  the  paymaster  corps,  and  appointed  assistant-paymaster.  In  1873 
he  was  promoted  to  paymaster,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In  1879  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  for  meritorious  service,  he  to  be  recorded  as  of  the  class 
of  '62,. 

Prof.  Isaac  Walker,  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  served  with  credit  and  bravery  in  the 
campaign  with  the  Dartmouth  cavalry.  He  has  been  the  successful  principal  of 
Pembroke  academy  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Capt.  Eri  Davidson  Woodbury,  of  Francestown,  enlisted  in  Captain  Cushman's 
(his  classmate)  company  of  cavalry,  the  ist  Vermont  regiment,  in  the  fall  of  1863  ; 
was  promoted  to  sergeant  in  July,  1864;  October  19,  1864,  he  captured  the  battle 
flag  of  a  North  Carolina  infantry  regiment,  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.  ;  for 
this  gallant  act  Captain  Woodbury  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress,  a  furlough 
for  20  days,  and  a  lieutenant's  commission.  On  March  2,  1865,  he  was  struck  by 
a  piece  of  shell,  at  the  Battle  of  Waynesboro,  Va. ;  on  the  9th  of  March  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B;  April  8,  1865,  he  was  shot  through 
the  left  arm,  also  had  one  half  of  his  right  hand  carried  away  by  a  shot,  while  the 
company  was  in  its  fiercest  charge  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  but  he  kept  his 
saddle  and  came  out  of  the  battle  with  his  company.  Soon  after  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  captain.  He  was  mustered  out  June  23,  1865.  Since  the  war  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  Connecticut. 

Thus  ends  the  war  record  of  the  class  of  %2>' 

John  Scales. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions 
from  all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some 
readers  remembrances  of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  first  of  the  monthly  luncheons  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  association  was  held  at 
the  Tremont  House  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  October.  The  Dartmouth  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  turned  out  well,  and  the  occasion  was,  as  usual,  a  pleasing  success.  Hon.  Isaac 
F,  Paul,  '78,  president  of  the  association,  presided,  and  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  President  Tucker,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner.  Among  others  who  were  present, 
and  many  of  whom  took  part,  were  Judge  Maynard,  of  Springfield,  Judge  Richardson,  Dr. 
Rowe,  of  the  City  hospital,  Drs.  Hildreth  and  Andrews,  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Proctor, 
assistant  city  solicitor,  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney,  Rev.  John  B.  Clark,  Joseph  R.  Smith,  J.  L. 
Brewster,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  of  Dorchester. 

'46.  Hon,  George  T.  Angell  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

'50.  H.  E.  J.  Boardman  is  president  of  the  Iowa  state  organization  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 
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'56.  Rev.  V.  1).  Aycr  icciMitly  observed  the  tliirty-sixlh  imtiivcrsary  of  liis  pa.storatc 
over  the  First  Coiigregational  church  of  Concord.  He  has  hekl  his  pastorale  Ion^',cr  than 
any  minister  now  livinj^  in  the  state. 

'62  C.  S.  I>.  Prof.  John  R.  Maslnum,  Ph.  1).,  of  the  National  observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, is  on  u  visit  to  Andovcr,  his  native  place,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

'63.  Hon.  Harrison  Hume  has  resigned  the  management  of  an  American  book  com 
pany,  Boston,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Robbinston,  Me. 

'67.  F.  G.  Mather  is  a  prominent  contributor  to  "Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for 
1892,  writing  on  industrial  subjects. 

'68.  Raymond  Noyes  was  chosen,  August  14,  treasurer  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  savings 
bank. 

'68  hon.  Simon  G.  Grititin,  of  Keene,  is  chairman  of  a  committee  which  is  to  prepare  a 
history  of  Munsonville. 

'70.  Ballard  Smith,  who  was,  until  last  August,  chief  editor  of  the  New  York  World 
sailed  for  Europe,  September  6,  with  Mrs.  Smith,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  per- 
manent home  in  England. 

'71.  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau  at  Washington,  who  is 
studying  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  tornado,  is  carrying  on  his  investigations  by 
means  of  balloon  ascensions.  He  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navi- 
gation.   He  is  the  subject  of  a  two-column  article  in  the  Congregationalist  for  September  7. 

^•jy  Rev.  R.  B.  Wright  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  South  Broadway  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Denver,  Col.,  to  accept  a  call  to  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

'75.  A  "Dartmouth  wedding"  took  place  in  Willsborough,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  when 
Rev.  Leonard  B.  Tenney,  of  Essex  Center,  Vt.,  was  married  to  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hayward, 
of  Willsborough,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  groom's  father,  Rev.  L.  Tenney  '40, 
of  Waterbury,  Vt. 

'78.  Rev.  C.  H.  Pettibone,  lately  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  has  become  pastor  of  the 
Boulevard  Congregational  church,  Denver,  Col. 

'78.  F.  S.  Hotaling  and  wife  were  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  train  which  met  with  the 
terrible  accident  at  Chester,  Mass.,  August  31.  Mr.  Hotaling's  collar  bone  was  broken 
and  he  was  badly  cut  and  bruised,  and  his  wife  was  bruised  quite  seriously. 

'78.  Hon.  Charles  W.  Stone  has  been  reelected  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  col- 
lege of  agriculture. 

'78.     George  E.  Perley  is  practising  law  in  Moorehead,  Minn. 

'80.  Rev.  W.  F.  Furman  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Olney-street  Congregational  church 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

'81.  F.  C.  Baldwin,  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Ash-street  school,  Manchester,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Forster  school,  SomervUle,  Mass. 

'83.  Rev.  E.  L.  Gulick,  who  has  been  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  at  Harvard,  has 
been  elected  English  master  in  the  Lawrenceville  school,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  one  of  the 
foremost  preparatory  schools  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
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'Zy  Rev.  T.  Merrill  Edwards  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Brainerd, 
Minn. 

'83.  Rev.  F.  G.  Webster,  of  American  Fork,  Utah,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'84.     Born,  in  Strafford,  Vt.,  September  3,  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Hatch. 

'84.  Married,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  uncle,  Judge  S.  W.  Rollins  '46,  at  Mere- 
dith, June  13,  Dr.  George  H.  Bowles,  of  Boston,  and  Caroline  E.,  daughter  of  Prof.  A.  E. 
Blunt  '59,  of  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

'87.  Rev.  F.  E.  Winn,  who  graduated  last  June  from  the  Andover  Theological  sem- 
inary, is  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Brookline. 

'^%.  H.  S.  Denny  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  marble  works  at  Proctor,  Vt.,  and 
will  go  to  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 

'88  hon.  Hon.  J.  C.  Linehan  has  been  reappointed  insurance  commissioner  of  New 
Hampshire  by  the  governor. 

'88.  On  account  of  ill  health,  Prof.  N.  M.  Hall  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his  chair  of 
English  literature  in  Iowa  college. 

'"^'^.  Married,  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  G.  P.  Blakely,  of  Worcester  academy, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Woodworth,  of  Clinton. 

'90.     Dr.  Samuel  Sparhawk  is  connected  with  the  Hanneman  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

'90.  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  Harry  Hutchinson,  of  Charity  hospital,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Montague. 

'90.     William  Odlin  is  coaching  the  Brown  university  foot-ball  eleven. 

'90.  L.  E.  Scruton  is  the  superintendent  of  the  water-works  system  now  being  con- 
structed at  Sorrento,  Me. 

'90.  G.  B.  Eaton  is  treasurer  of  the  Vendetta  theatrical  company,  now  playing  through 
New  England. 

'90.  C.  F.  Robinson,  who  graduated  last  spring  at  Andover  Theological  seminary,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Meriden,  June  6.  President  Tucker 
preached  the  ordination  sermon,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Jackson  '59,  and  Rev.  G.  H.  French  '(>'}^^ 
participated  in  the  service. 

'90.  George  H.  Moses  was  married,  October  4,  at  Franklin,  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Gor- 
don, of  that  place. 

'90  non-grad.  W,  L.  Bunker,  for  seven  years  teacher  of  book-keeping  and  mercantile 
law  in  Lyndon  (Vt.)  institute,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  Hinman's  business 
college,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*90.  Edwin  D.  Blanchard  graduated  last  spring  at  Andover  Theological  seminary,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  at  Wentworth,  July  19,  where  he  is  now 
preaching.  Rev.  J.  R.  Flint  '75,  was  moderator  of  the  ordaining  council,  and  Rev.  C.  F. 
Robinson  '90,  scribe.  His  twin  brother,  Rev.  E.  B.  Blanchard  '89,  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  born  at  Wentworth  during  the  pastorate  of  his  father,  the 
late  Rev.  S.  M.  Blanchard  '42. 
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'92  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  j.  II.  Ciiswolcl  will  take  his  cxnminalions  for  tin;  navy  next  spring. 

'92.     W.  L.  Duntlcy  will  lake  up  journalistic  work  in  the  south. 

'92.  The  cni:;agoiuciit  of  V.  W.  I'',aton,  of  Memphis,  Tcnii.,  .ion  of  I,.  M.  Katon  '59,  to 
Miss  Mabel  Rugbies,  of  llunovcr,  daughter  of  I'rof.  K.  K.  Ruggles  '59,  is  announced. 

'92.     C.  L.  Weeks  is  civil  engineer  for  the  Chelsea  Sewer  company,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

'92  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  I.illey  Katon  has  been  appointed  assistant  physician  in  the  Adams 
Nervine  hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

'92.     W.  C.  Belknap  is  practising  law  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

'93.     J.  M.  Rowell  is  principal  of  the  Corinth  (Vt.)  academy. 

'93.     E.  S.  Miller  will  take  a  post-graduate  course  here  this  year. 

'93.     H.  C.  Pearson  is  city  editor  of  the  Concord  Monitor. 

'93.  W.  G.  Mann  is  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  government  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'93.     F.  W.  Miller  is  teaching  at  Dalton,  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of  $1,700. 

'93.     S.  P.  French  is  principal  of  the  West  Lebanon  high  school. 

'93.     G.  E.  Pender  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  Portsmouth. 
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SENIOR   ELECTIONS. 

The  senior  class  elections  took  place  October  16.  Nominations  were  made  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  three  senior  societies  and  non-society  men,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  these 
were  ratified  by  the  class.  The  elections  resulted  as  follows :  President,  Edward  H.  Saf- 
ford,  Kittery,  Me. ;  vice-president,  Herman  S.  Lovejoy,  Hardwick,  Vt. ;  introductory 
address,  Frank  D.  Field,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  address  to  undergraduates,  Harry  B.  Amey,  Lan- 
caster ;  address  to  new  athletic  field,  James  A.  Townsend,  Lebanon ;  prophet,  Henry  N. 
Hurd,  Claremont ;  chronicles,  Quincey  Blakely,  Winchendon,  Mass.  ;  address  to  campus, 
Fred  L.  Smalley,  Lebanon  ;  address  to  president,  Fred  C.  Allen,  Hopkinton,  R.  L;  address 
to  pine,  George  E.  Mann,  West  Randolph,  Vt. ;  marshal,  George  E.  Duffy,  Franklin  Falls ; 
assistant  marshal,  Fred  P.  Claggett,  Newport;  orator,  John  H.  Bartlett,  Sunapee ;  poet, 
Bertrand  A.  Smalley,  Lebanon ;  odist,  Kent  Knowlton,  Danville,  Vt.  ;  chorister,  Charles 
D.  Barrows,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  floor  manager,  Herbert  F.  Taylor,  Hudson,  Mass. ;  address 
to  old  chapel,  Herbert  J.  Wilson,  East  Constable;  address  to  tower,  George  H.  Brown, 
Lebanon;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Newbury,  Vt. ;  executive  committee, 
John  E.  Allen,  Claremont,  Frederick  E.  Bushee,  Wallingford,  Vt,  Frank  D.  Field,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Ernest  G.  Ham,  Kezar  Falls,  Me.,  Charles  E.  Harris,  Etna.  * 

FOOT-BALL. 

Dartmouth  was  defeated  by  Harvard  on  September  31,  at  Cambridge,  by  a  score  of  16 
to  o.  It  was  a  very  close  game,  and  Dartmouth  came  nearer  to  scoring  on  Harvard  than 
any  team  for  two  years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  athletic  field,  October  4,  Dartmouth  tied  Harvard's  second  eleven, 
with  a  score  of  6  to  6,  in  a  close  game  of  foOt-ball.  The  home  team  was  weakened,  but 
put  up  a  good  team. 

Dartmouth  defeated  Trinity  at  Hartford,  October  13,  with  a  score  of  16  to  6. 

Dartmouth  was  defeated  by  Yale,  October  14,  by  a  score  of  28  to  o.  Although  the  score 
was  large,  the  game  was  well  played,  especially  by  the  home  team. 

Dartmouth  was  defeated  in  a  practice  game  with  Harvard,  October  21,  by  a  score  of  36 
to  o.     Dartmouth  was  greatly  weakened  by  loss  of  men,  but  put  up  a  strong  game. 
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SOCIETY   INITIATIONS. 

The  annual  initiation  of  the  Zeta  chapter  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  October  13.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  initiates:  Harry  P.  Conway,  Arthur 
C.  Folsom,  Ralph  P.  Folsom,  Henry  H.  Harrison,  George  M.  Lewis,  William  L.  O'Brien,. 
Frederic  W.  Perkins,  Weld  A.  Rollins,  Robert  J.  Sisk,  Harry  A.  Terrel.  The  banquet 
was  held  at  t  he  Wheelock.     Frank  D.  Field  '94  was  toastmaster  of  the  occasion. 

The  initiation  banquet  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity  was  held  at  the  Wheelock,. 
Thursday  night,  October  19.  Fred  C.  Allen  officiated  as  toastmaster.  The  initiates  were 
R.  M.  Boardman,  Barnet,  Vt.,  G.  C.  Boyd,  J.  M.  Boyd,  Calais,  Me.,  W.  E.  Ela,  Haverhill,. 
Mass.,  G.  W.  Oilman,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  W.  S.  Hardy,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  F.  Hil- 
ton, Chelsea,  Mass.,  F.  C.  Johnson,  Calais,  Me.,  W.  F.  Kelly,  W.  D.  McFee,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  J.  W.  Merrow,  Pittsfield,  L.  A.  Mosher,  Sharon,  Vt.,  J.  M.  Poor,  Haverhill,  Mass., 
J.  O.  Simpson,  Portsmouth,  G.  E.  Tent,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  M.  Watson,  Haverhill.  '  i 

The  initiation  and  banquet  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  was  held  Oct  ober  24. 
W.  H.  Rollins  was  toastmaster.  The  initiates  were  W.  H.  Balch,  R.  H,  Chesley,  J.  Con- 
Ion,  H.  W.  Hardy,  H.  Holt,  J.  R.  Henderson,  R.  H.  James,  A.  H.  Morrill,  E.  O.  Tabor. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity  held  its  annual  initiation  October  25.  P.  S.  Marden 
was  toastmaster.  The  initiates  were  F.  E.  Drew,  H.  O.  Forbush,  H.  A.  Gibson,  H.  H. 
Gibson,  B.  T.  Marshall,  J.  S.  Meserve,  J.  B.  Norton,  F.  E.  Shaw,  S.  C.  Smith,  G.  H.  Towle. 

The  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  held  its  initiation  October  29.  The  toastmaster  at  the  ban- 
quet was  H.  S.  Baketel.  The  initiates  were  E.  D.  Chandler,  H.  Christopher,  E.  S.  Grover^ 
W.  Meehan,  H.  G.  Pender,  W.  S.  Plagar,  A.  C.  Mills,  E.  K.  Woodworth. 

DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fall  River  Liqe  to  |lew  YorR,  0  all  Points  Soutn  ami  west. 

steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
and  folders  apply  to  Ashley  K.  Hardy. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNOR, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


•     BILLIARD  HALL, 

NewRoonjs  Newly  Furnislied, 

CHOICE  CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 
HENRY  E.   SANBORN,  Prop. 


STUDENTS  will  find  everything 
needed  in  Hardware,  Tin,  Sheet-Iron 
and  Copper  Ware,  Stoves  and  Stove  Fur- 
niture at 

First  door  7iorth  of  Post-office. 


WHEELER   BROS., 

Custom  Tailors,     Also  dealers  in 

Ready-made    Clothing   and 

MerCs  Furnishings. 

Suits  cleaned,  pressed,  and  repaired  at  short 
notice. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
CHIN    TOON    HANG, 

The  Chinese  Laundryman, 


Special  care  given  to  Outing  Shirts* 


f  ^  Vi^jTBvTVgh 


RICHMOND 


No.  I  Cigarettes. 


Straight  Cut 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes,  will  find  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored,  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  bj"^  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


Til  i: 

lua/j  (;  i:  tea  (niEUH' 
AtyimcY, 

BOSTON  AND   CHICAGO. 

One    Fee    Registers    in    both 
Offices. 

Agency  Manual  F'ree  to  any 
Address. 


Offices : 

110  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DARTMOUTH  PHOTO  I[OOMS, 

First  Door  South  of  Post-Office. 

Fine  Photographic  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Dartmouth  Views  and  Pictures  of  the  Faculty 

Always  on  Hand. 

LA  r*^  GILL,     Ftiotograplier. 

STORRS  k  WESTON 


ARE  SELLING 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES. 

LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Respectfully, 

8TOBB8   <&    WESTON. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  twenty-fifth  athletic  meet  was  held  October  4  and  5  on  the  new  Alumni  field.  On 
this  occasion  the  field  was  formally  presented  to  the  college  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Paul  '78,  for  the 
alumni.  Dr.  Edward  Cowles  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  athletic  committee,  and  M.  B.  Jones 
'94  for  the  undergraduates.  The  field  was  accepted  by  President  Tucker.  The  exercises 
were  very  appropriate  and  informal.  The  meet  was  the  most  successful  ever  held.  Two 
records  were  broken,  both  by  F.  P.  Claggett  '94,  who  ran  the  quarter  in  52  sec.  and  the 
bases  in  14  2-5  sec'  ;The  seniors  won  the  class  championship,  with  90  points  in  their  favor ; 
'95  second,  with  62  points. 

H.  W.  CARTER, 

DEALER  li!^ 

Fancy  Groceries,  etc.    Fine  Teas  and  Coffees  a  Spe- 
cialty.    Headquarters   for  Fruits 
and  Confectionery. 

]^^.   ^.   FROST, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Gold  and  Fountain  Pens, 

Cutlery,  Base-Ball  and  Tennis  Supplies, 

And  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FINE  WATCHES   PEOMPTLY  REPAIRED   AND   WARRANTED. 

DARTMOUTH  PRESS  OFFICE, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Jo"b  Pi'intir)^  of  ^11  Kind^ 

Done  to  Order  at  Short  Notice. 

P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 
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r.oAKi)  OK  rkiCAcmiks. 

Tlie  hoard  o(  preachers  for  the  tall  term  has  been  chosen  as  follows:  ()ctf)l)er  i  ;  and  22, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hartlett ;  ()ctol)er  29  and  November  5,  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds;  November  12,  Rev.  Dr. 
McKenzie  ;  November  19  and  26,  Rev.  \)r.  Arthur  Little;  December  3,  Rev.  Dr.  Moxon, 
December  10  and  17,  Rev.  l">r.  Hartlett. 

Cas(;[ue  and  Gauntlet. 

0 

]Vb  memher  of  Casqne  and  Gcmviht  will  mention  the 
Society  to  any  stude7it  of  Dartmouth  College  hefore  Novem- 
her  1st  of  his  Junior  year. 

-    Acme    Stea/vl   Laundry, 


WHITE  EIVEE  JUNCTION,  VT 


Prices  the  lowest  for  perfect  work.     Promptness  a  specialty.     Ten   per  cent. 
discount  to  holders  of  cooperative  tickets. 

A.  J.  MATTHEWS,  -^gent  for  Dartmouth. 


JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

Pirst-Class  Workmanship Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 


GO    TO    THE 

Old  Dartmouth  Livery 

and  Boarding  Stable 

For  first-class  rigs  and  be  used  WHITE. 

Large  Parties,  Ball  Clubs,  etc.,  carried  at  Loiv 
Rates. 

Coaches  to  all  trains.  Capital  drivers  always 
on  hand  to  wait  on  our  customers.  Orders 
left  at  our  place  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Call  and  see  us. 

SWASEY  ^  SON, 


G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 
DEISTTIST, 

White  River  Junction. 


All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 
Agent  fo7-  Columbia  Bicycles. 
Room  i,    .     .     .     .     .    Gates  Block. 
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William  Jewett  Tuckee,  President, 
Faculty  According  to  Departments  of  Instruction. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

Greek  Lajigztage  and  Literature.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  C.  D.  Adams.  ^  Professor  J.  K.  Lord. 

Assistant  Professor  G.  D.  Lord.  Assistant  Professor  F.  P.  Moore. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
French  Laugiiage  ajtd  Literature.  Gertnan  Langtiage  and  Literature. 

Professor  L.  Pollens.  Professor  E.  R.  Pvuggles, 

Instructor,  J.  C.  Rowe.  Instructor,  J.  C.  Rowe. 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Professor  C.  F.  Richardson.     Rhetoric,  Asst.  Prof. 

(elect)  F.  P.  Emery.     Oratory.^ . 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 
Philosophy.,  Pr;  fessor  G.  Campbell.    Mo7^al  Science.,  Rev.  Dr.  S,  C.  Bartlett. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 
Political  Science,  Professor  J.  F.  Colby.    Social  Science,  Professor  D.  C.  Wells.    History, 
Professor  (elect)  H.  D.  Foster. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ENGINEERING.      . 
Mathematics,  Professors  F.  A.  Sherman,  T.  W.  D.  Worthen,  J.  V.  Hazen.     Engineer- 
ing, Professor  J.  Y.  Hazen.     Professor  R.  Fletcher,  Associate  Professor  H.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Thayer  School. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Physics,  Professor  C.  F.  Emerson,  Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Crehore.     Chemistry^ 
Professor  E.  J.  Bartlett.     Astronomy,  Associate  Professor  E.  B.  Frost. 
NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock.    Botany,  Professor  H.  G.  Jesup. 
Zoology,  Professor  William  Patten. 

LIBRARY. 
Professor  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Professor  of  Bibliography  and  Librarian. 
LECTURERS. 
Hon.    Henry  L.    Dawes,    On    United  States   History   during  and  since  the   Civil    War. 
Professor  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  On  Modern  Art. 

The  College  provides  three  Courses  of  Study, — the  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Latin-Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  the 
Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  each  course  are  specified  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  also  the  terms  of  admission  by  cer- 
tificate and  examination. 

Students  in  the  Scientific  Course  may  make  such  electives  as  will  give  them  in  their  senior 
year  the  standing  of  first-year  men  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Graduates 
of  the  College  are  allowed  one  year's  standing  in  the  four  years  course  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Tuition  fee,  $96  yearly.  Scholarships,  yielding  $70  annually,  are  available  for  those  requir- 
ing assistance  from  the  College. 

The  College  library  numbers  73,500  volumes.  Laboratories  are  fully  equipped  for  instruc- 
tion in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology. 

Bartlett  Hall,  built  and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  is  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  affords  the  best  care  and  treatment  for  any  students  who 
may  be  sick. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Field,  just  completed,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  advantages  which  it  offers 
for  athletics. 

For  information  concerning  the  College,  including  catalogue,  certificates,  or  examination 
papers,  address  Professor  C.  F.  Emerson,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

For  information  concerning  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  address  Professor 
Robert  Fletcher,  Director. 

For  information  concerning  the  Medical  College,  address  Carlton  P.  Frost,  M,  D.,  Dean. 


New  England  Bureau  of  Education. 


Rcasona  why  this  Bureau  has  gained  and  deaeruea  the  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage of  80  large  a  constituency  of  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  all  over  the  Nation. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  New  Enj^land,  havinj^^  been 
established  in  1876. 

2.  Because  its  manager  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  a  professional  educa- 
tor, and  has  become  familiar  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  every  grade  of 
schools,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers. 

3.  Because  the  number  of  our  candidates  is  large,  and  embraces  many  of 
the  ablest  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  profession. 

4.  Because  all  applications  for  teachers  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5.  Because  our  pledge  for  fair  dealing  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  patrons  has  been  redeemed. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


,,    r^       T^     r^     **  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Sept.  lo,  1802. 

Mjf  Dear  Dr.  Orcutt:  ^       ^       ^ 

Your  letter  of  i  yth  Sept.  is  received.    You  are  correct  in  supposing  that 

I  wished  you  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  interests,  as  if  you  were  the  head  of  the  school. 

The  time  was  so  short  that  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise  ;  and  allow  me  to  add  that 

I  did  so  with  entire  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  your  judgment.     Your  experience 

has  been  such  that  I  felt  perfectly  safe  in  putting  the  responsibility  on  you.    I  believe 

that  there  are  other  excellent  teachers'  bureaus,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  putting  a 

matter  of  so  much  importance  to  me  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ANY  OTHER.    If  I  had 

insisted  on  seeing  the  candidate  or  corresponding  with  him,  I  might  have  lost  the 

opportunity  to  engage  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  selected,  and  been  forced  to  take 

an  inferior  teacher. 

I  expect  Mr.  M '5  work  will  prove  your  judgment  of  him  correct.    His 

estimate  of  himself  makes  hir,t  strong  where  I  am  weak,  and  that  is  what  I  want. 

Yours  cordially, 

E  H.  IVILSON. 

FORMS   AND   CIRCULARS   SENT   FREE. 


Register  now  for  constantly  occurring  vacancies,  in  every  grade 

OF  SCHOOL,  in  every  PART  OF  THE  NATION  AND  ABROAD. 


HIRAM    ORCUTT,   Manager, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE, 

NEW   AND    SHCOND-HANl)    THXT-BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  JSIew  Dartmouth  Stationery. 

Agents    for    the    Wirt    Fountain    Pen,  and    Ward's    14' 

Carat  Pen, 

Next  door  to  Rollins  Chapel. 

LA.KE:    &    SA.iSrBORN^. 


G.     F^.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book-Bindkr< 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
11    Maple    Street. 


J.  O'GRADY, 


Boot    and    Slioe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 
HANOVER,    N.    H. 


The  Simplex  Printer. 

A  new  invention  for  duplicating  copies  of 
•writings  and  drawings. 


From  an  orierinal.  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  Fifty  copies 
of  "type- writer  manuscripts  produced  in  15 
minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and  samples. 
Agents  wanted. 

Lawton  &  Co.,  22  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE     NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

-  W.  S.  BOWLES,  Proprietor. 

Class     and     Society    Banquets    a 
Specialty. 

Fh'st- Class  Accoinmodations  for  Sum- 
mer Guests. 


-     Clothes  DoD'tMake  a  Mar), 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.     We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 

at  the  store. 

J.    E.    LINCOLN, 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

fHE  FISK  TE/CHERS'  >GEt(GIES, 

Boston,  New  York,   Chicago,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and 

Toro7ito, 

EVERETT    O.    ElSlt    «&    CO.,    I»I10I*I1IET0I1S. 

President — Everett  O.  Fisk,  4  Asbburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.  Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  Room  3, 
131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boynton,  1201/2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
W.  O.  McTaggart,  32  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    ^W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH  -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 

THE   B.  &  °H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 
Pitchers,  etc. 

Discount  to  Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


LOWELL,    MASS. 
STATIONERS,  ENGRAVERS,  and  BLANK-BO  OK  MAKERS. 

We  solicit  orders  for  personal  and  fraternity  and  club  engraving.  We  furnish 
notL'-book»s  and  paper  for  the  class-room. 

Your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  and  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good 
goods  and  good  work. 


Iflainemaliiial  luslrameiils  aim  flriisls'  piaierials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  nil  branches  of  art  work. 


ArcliKrrtH*  NiipiillfN,  KnKlHffrH*. 
DrauKhtsmfn'N,  and  NurvryorH'  In* 
MtrumentN,  Drawing  PapcrM.TrarlnK 
€lotbN,  Tracing  I'aperN,  T-NquareM, 
Angles,  CroNN-Ncctton  Papern,  Blue 
Process  Papers,  etc.  Students'  Sta- 
tionery of  all  kinds.  Special  Kates 
to  Dartmouth  College  students. 
Picture  Framing  In  all  styles. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IM:i»OR,TEItS,     3*7^    CORIVHILL,    BOSTOIV. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

A.  W.  STONE.  AGENT. 


MARLIN^i 


Made  In  all  styles  and  sizes.  lightest,  | 

I  strongest,  easiest  working,  safest,  simplest, 

most  accnrate,  most  compact,  and  most] 

modern.    For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  arms. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  by  ' 

The  Marlin  ?ir@  Arms  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  TJ,  S,  A. 


IFP 


RIFLES 


TYPEWRITINfi  AND  MMIFOLDIN&. 

o o 

Any  number  of  copies  furnished. 


ORDE)RS  I^EFT  AT 

THE  COLI.EGK  BOOKSTORE 

WII,!,  RKCEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

WILLIAM  GIBBON. 


Hmerieaq  dollege  dap?  i  ^oton? 

Correct  Oxford  Patterns.  Class  Canes,  &c., 
Original  Designs.  Makers  for  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Amherst,  Union, 
Wellesley,  Beloit,  &c. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 


REPUBLIC/IN 
PREJJ 


3  0112  10572577 


mm. , 

R/llLR2/ib  JQU^RC 

CSNCORD. 

; N.J.. 


'  giUlfro) 


Prmtm: 


w 


Best   appointed   and  largest  Book 
and  Job   Printing   Establishment  in 
T"  New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 
^  '  ^      Facilities   complete ;  workmen  the 
best ;  product,  the  "finest  card,  circu- 
lar,   pamphlet,    and   book    work    at 
modest  prices. 


giilllrs) 


Illustratiri; 

m 


jMlIi/9 


Half-Tone  pictures  and  air  kinds 
of  photo- engraving  '  are  now  being 
'  made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artivSts. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank - 
Books  have  become  important  features 
of  our  business.  We  have  unsur- 
passed facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 
celled ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 
our  charges  are  surprisingly  low, 
qualit)^  considered. 


Repcjpliqan  PRE55  Ajjociation, 

Concord,  n.  H. 
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